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A Florida Blow-Out 
Heard in Akron 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in tires 


OMEWHERE, fright now, there is a 

fleet of motor vehicles on the high- 
way—bound for nowhere. Pounding 
along over 112,000 miles of pavement 
a month. 

It’s The B. F. Goodrich Company’s 
test fleet, hammering the highway on 
underinflated, overloaded tires. Often 
driving at high speeds. It’s the job of 
these drivers to make tires fail, to find 
tire weaknesses, to test out new types 
of construction, both our own and 
others, so that engineers can improve 
tire stamina. 

Let’s say a big truck tire lets go during 
winter tests in Florida. The carcass is 
carefully dissected by an Akron tire 
surgeon. The “autopsy” reveals the 
cause of failure. Engineers go to work 


at building a still better, stronger tire. 


Testing is a never-ending job at the 
Goodrich Company. One driver has 
traveled a distance equal to 46 jaunts 
around the globe looking for and 
inviting trouble, but has never had 
an accident! 


Every new tire development is tried 
out on the test fleet. Rubber com- 
pounds, tread designs, cord censtruc- 
tion, beads—all must prove themselves 
on the highway. 


it was here that the Triple Protected 
construction now used in Silvertown 


Truck and Bus Tires was proved. Here 
the revolutionary Hi-Flex Cord was 
found to keep tire temperatures far 
below the danger point. 

Today you can put Goodrich Silver- 
towns on your trucks with the assurance 
that they are the finest tires America’s 
oldest tire manufacturer can build. 
Their long life and freedom from 
failures has been proved not only by 
the test fleet, but by hundreds of 
the largest operators. For lowest tire 
costs, see the Goodrich man. Remem- 
ber which, the name’s Goodrich. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Kitchener, Ontario. 
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LETTERS 


Mobility in 207 B.C. 


In Newsweek for June $ I noticed a 
reference to “columns of sunburned Nazi 
youths making marches of 40 miles a day 
under full equipment.” However, I still 
haven’t seen in this conclusive evidence 
that the Germans have been able to equal 
the mobility of the Roman Army fighting 
Hannibal back in 207 B.C. 

Hannibal was besieged at Capua by the 
Consul Claudius Nero. Hannibal’s brother, 
Hasdrubal, came over the Alps with 50,- 
000 men and was opposed at Placentia by 
an inferior army under Livius. Nero, 
knowing that Livius needed aid in a hur- 
ry, masked his departure and slipped out 
of camp with 6,000 infantry and 1,000 
cavalry. They carried only their arms. 
Scouts were sent ahead to arrange for sub- 
sistence and for wagons to carry those who 
couldn’t keep up. The force marched north, 
defeated Hasdrubal, and returned so quick- 
ly that Hannibal never knew they had 
gone until his brother’s head was thrown 
into the camp. 

The Romans marched six days, fought 
three days, and then marched back again. 
Polybius doesn’t say what speed they made 
on the way north, but on the way back 
they covered 250 miles in another six days. 
They then were constantly on the move, 
marching, maneuvering, or in battle, for 
fifteen or sixteen days without cease. 

The nearest parallel to this that I know 
of was in the War Between the States, 
when Jackson marched from the Valley of 
Virginia to Chickahominy to aid Lee 
against McClellan. But he didn’t keep up 
anything like Nero’s pace. 

When the full story of this war is known, 
it will be interesting to see whether Hit- 
ler’s vaunted mechanized army was really 
able to show any such effective mobility. 

PHILIP BECK 





New York City 





Plea for Ambulances 

CAPITULATION OF FRANCE LEAVES ENG- 
LAND FIGHTING ALONE AGAINST GERMANY 
AND ITALY. THIS MAKES IT IMPERATIVE FOR 
ENGLAND NOT ONLY TO PUT EVERY MAN POS- 
SIBLE INTO THE FIELD, BUT TO GET THOSE 
WOUNDED BACK INTO THE FIGHT AS SOON AS 
SHE CAN. TO DO THIS SHE MUST HAVE AMBU- 
LANCES AND MORE AMBULANCES, WITH 
DRIVERS, TO REPLACE THE HUNDREDS OF AM- 
BULANCES LOST. NOTHING BOLSTERS THE 
MORALE OF SOLDIERS SO MUCH AS THE 
KNOWLEDGE THAT IF THEY ARE WOUNDED 
THEY WILL BE CARED FOR, BUT ASIDE FROM 
THIS IS THE COLD HARD FACT THAT ENG- 
LAND MUST KEEP ALIVE AS MANY SOLDIERS 
AS SHE CAN, PATCH THEM UP, AND RUSH 
THEM BACK INTO THE FIGHT. WILL YOU 
PLEASE CARRY THIS APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO 
BUY, TRANSPORT, AND MAINTAIN AMBU=- 
LANCES TO SERVE WITH THE BRITISH ARMY 


AND FOR VOLUNTEERS TO DRIVE THEM. IT 
costs $1800 To BUY AN AMBULANCE, EQUIP 
IT, AND UNIFORM THE DRIVER AND TO MAIN- 
TAIN IT FOR A YEAR. THE ALLIED RELIEF 
FUND WILL TRANSPORT THE AMBULANCES 
FOR US FREE OF CHARGE. 
WILLIAM V. C. RUXTON 

National Director 

British American Ambulance Corps 

46 Cedar Street 

New York City 





A ‘Union of America’ 


Because of a strengthening community 
of interests, and to extend the security in- 
herent in union to our southern neighbors, 
we should get together with them to es- 
tablish the framework of a “Union of 
America” under which each sovereign state 
should give tangible evidence of its loy- 
alty to the common cause. 

The common cause should concern it- 
self with the greater happiness of the peo- 
ple in all the Americas, and under it should 
be convened an economic congress to dis- 
cuss marketing opportunities and promote 
better understanding between our neigh- 
bors and ourselves. 

BIRTLEY A. BALL 


Hoodsport, Wash. 
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Conscientious Objectors 


At a time when much of the press, some 
politicians, and an increasing number of 
churchmen and businessmen are clamor- 
ing for intervention abroad, it is good to 
see that Newsweek (June 10) continues 
to give impartial treatment to the news. 

We conscientious objectors, whom the 
Presbyterians now will defend, are not, as 
many would like to believe, either un- 
American or pro-Nazi. The great majority 
of us despise Hitlerism as well as Com- 
munism. We are as alert to the menace of 
traitorous “Fifth Column” elements in our 
own peace organizations as is Martin Dies. 

We are Americans and patriots, prepared 
to sacrifice a great deal in order to demon- 
strate our belief that our American de- 
mocracy will best be safeguarded not by the 
brutalizing of our young men, the estab- 
lishment of a wartime dictatorship, in- 
creased public debt, and the menace of in- 
flation, but by working here at home to 
relieve causes of distress, by aiding war- 
stricken refugees abroad, and by working 
toward the establishment of a sane peace 
afterward. 

I think it very significant that those 
most outspoken for nonintervention are 
the veterans and youth organizations .. . 
“we who are about to die,” not the female 
columnists and aged bishops who stand to 
lose very little. 

SIMPSON E. SPENCER JR. 

Chairman: Epworth Fellowship Division 

Cincinnati Methodist Youth Council 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Good Record— 


Raleigh, N.C.: Convicted of carrying a 
concealed weapon, John Martin was fined 
$50 and $15.45 in costs. But Judge E. Earle 
Rives thought there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances, so he wrote to Gov. Clyde 
Hoey. First, the judge explained, Martin 
had only wanted to frighten a neighbor 
into paying an overdue debt. But most 
important, however, was the fact that it 
was Martin’s first offense against the law 
in all his life—he was 101 years old. Gov- 
ernor Hoey pardoned the centenarian. 





Strictly Cash— 


Cleveland, Ohio: Police officers found 
this note attached to a parked car in a 
metered space: “Officer—will leave another 
nickel if I am late—the owner.” Returning 
late, the owner found one ticket (redeem- 
able at $1) and this postscript: “No trust 
after one hour—Officers.” 


German Gold— 


Baltimore, Md.: A recent Department 
of Commerce weekly report listed a gold 
import of $40 worth of “unrefined bullion” 
from Germany—unusual because any gold 
coming in from Germany has been scarce 
these days. A German refugee entering at 
Baltimore had gold in a spare set of false 
teeth. The extra choppers were taken in 
return for a check for $40. 


Scene Stealer— 


Des Moines, Iowa: Just after he had 
taken his wife to the hospital to have a 
baby, Robert Kent complained of a severe 
pain and was rushed to the operating room 
for an appendicitis operation. Two hours 
later, a baby daughter was born to Mrs. 
Kent. 


Blushing Bride — 
New Orleans, La.: Emile J. Morano Jr., 


the bridegroom, showed up on time at the 
church, and so did the bride, Mildred 
Claasen. But she came without the mar- 
riage license which Emile had given her for 
safekeeping. While the bride waited, the 
bridegroom made a hurried trip to the city 
hall for a duplicate license. 


Elastic Appetite— 


Kansas City, Mo.: Something with a 
taste for rubber is causing the John Favor 
family much concern. Since last November 
the household has discovered missing: the 
soles of son Carol’s shoes, the tube on the 
bath spray, a hot-water bottle, the insula- 
tion around the refrigerator door, rubber 
bands in a cardboard box, and, just recent- 
ly, the soles of Favor’s shoes. Favor now !s 
worried about the tires on his automobile. 

















TURN IN YOUR 
CAR ON A BIG 
1940 PLYMOUTH 














tHE WORLD IS YOURS...when you own a car 
that you know is 100% ‘‘right’’ and ready for 
anything. This summer, you'll have more fun 
if you trade for a Plymouth before you travek- 


ENJOY A GRAND SUMMER VACATION...with 
a grand car. Stop in and see your nearby 
Piymouth dealer today. You'll find that he 
can give you a better deal all around. 











Forget about brakes, tires, and upkeep... step into a glori- 
ous new Plymouth and really enjoy yourself this summer! 


HEREVER YOU GO THIS SUMMER 
W ...swimming, golfing, picnick- 
ing, or just roaming... you'll have 
more fun driving a new Plymouth! 
Head for the highway and feel the 
eagerness of Plymouth’s great Super- 
finished engine...Enjoy the delightful 
smoothness of Floating Power engine 
mountings. 


Know the pride of owning a car so 
luxurious...with the longest wheel- 


base of “All 3” low-priced cars—4 
inches longer than one, 5 inches long- 
er than the other. Amola Steel coil 
springs are standard on all models. 
Discover, too, the velvety power 
of double-action hydraulic brakes... 
the remarkable thriftiness of the car, 
on gas, oil, and upkeep. Trade now 
and enjoy yourself! PLymoutu Dr- 
VISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Major Bowes’ Hour, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 
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GET A GOOD JULY TRADE-IN ON A 


New PLYMOUTH 


































































YELLOWSTONE 


—only $15 
for 12-hour side flight 


de “T’d love to stop and see 


Yellowstone but it’s so 
far out of my way,” used to be 
an oft-heard remark of transcon- 
tinental travelers. 

No longer is that true. Yellow- 
stone, with all its superb attrac- 
tions, is readily accessible—when 
you fly United’s Main Line Air- 
way, either on vacation or business. 

Now you can visit Yellowstone 
Park by plane, flying over the 
famous Jackson Hole and Grand 
Teton country, as well as Yellow- 
stone’s Geyser Basins. You land at 
Yellowstone Airport for an 8-hour 
limousine trip into the Park, in- 
cluding Old Faithful and the other 
favorite points—all by adding only 12 
hours to your Coast-to-Coast flight. 











Scenic one-day round-trip flight from 
Salt Lake to Yellowstone, available 
to United’s transcontinental passen- 


gers at special rate of $15. 


In addition to a new 2%-day, $36 
all-expense ground tour of the Park, 
a number of 1-day air or ground 
trips are available for $5 to $7. 


Consult your Travel Agent or the 
United office in your city. 
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Their home port is six hundred miles 
inland. Their busy docks are on the 
River Rouge. . . yet many of them 
know salt water, and the Ford house 
flag is a familiar sight in the distant 
ports of the world. 

The Ford Fleet numbers twenty- 
nine, a sizable collection of merchant 
vessels. It includes the two largest 
Diesel freighters on the Great Lakes, 
four canal boats of 300 feet, five mod- 
ern seagoing freighters, as well as 
many barges and tugs. 


But why should the Ford Motor 
Company own and operate its own 
fleet of ships? Other shipping lines 
are at their disposal, just as are the 
roads and the railroads. 

The answer is simple, and of im- 
portance to every person who con- 
siders the purchase of an automobile. 





ANCHORS AWEIGH ON THE FORD FLEET 


The Ford Fleet stands for economy! 
It saves in transportation costs, stor- 
age costs, in capital tied up. It brings 
raw materials in quantities needed, 
when needed. It takes away the fin- 
ished product thriftily and neatly. 

Iron ore by the thousand tons is 
unloaded in one day at the docks of 
the Rouge. Ore that enters the plant 
on Monday morning may emerge as 
part of a finished car on Tuesday 
noon. One shipload of fourteen thou- 
sand tons of coal is consumed in two 
and a half days. 

Canal boats reach all the Atlantic 
coast assembly plants as far south as 












S 





Norfolk. They carry Ford parts in 
racks instead of crates, a saving in 
expense and space. On their return 
trips they bring rubber for the tire 
plant, equipment for the steel mill. 


The ocean freight ships touch at 
Buenos Aires with Ford parts and at 
Venezuela, as well as Florida and the 
Gulf, with finished cars. 


Altogether, the twenty-nine craft of 
the Ford Fleet save millions of dollars 
each year, and these millions are not 
profits for the Ford Motor Company. 


Instead, they are passed along to the 
buyers of Ford cars, trucks and trac- 
tors in the form of lower prices and 
better values. Ford economy puts in- 


creased quality into the Pp 


» finished product! 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 






At the Bell System exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair, as well as at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, visitors chosen at random telephone 
anyone in the United States. 

Lights on the map show the call’s path, 
as others listen in on extra telephones. 


Maybe YOUR voice was amplified 


a billion, billion, billion times... 


Were you one of the lucky ones? Then 
the volume of your voice was amplified 
millions, perhaps billions of times, de- 
pending on the distance you talked. 

As the diagram shows, the voice fades, 
and again and again has to be given re- 


newed power in order to reachits destina- 


Western Eleciric 


tion with all its original clarity and force. 

In repeater stations located about 
every 50 miles, intricate apparatus devel- 
oped by Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and produced by Western Electric, per- 
forms this wonder—the faithful trans- 


mission of speech. 


The heart of this amplifying 
system is the vacuum tube, and 
Western Electric pioneered in 
making these“ Aladdin’s lamps 
of communication.” They have 
made possible long distance 
telephony, radio and indeed 
the whole range of modern 
communication —a_ striking 
example of the value to the 
public of the American way 
of doing things. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





at 


Third-Term Doubts 


R oosevelt’s renomination, still highly 
probable, should not now be taken as an 
absolute certainty. Intimates have lately 
reported new signs that he doesn’t want to 
run. Also, though temporarily buoyed up 
by the emergency, he has shown signs of 
tiring. The probability is that he will run, 
if only because no other Democrat has 
been built up to make a Grade A candi- 
date in these times. But the point is that 
he hasn’t completely made up his mind. 
Good possibility: He'll accept the nomi- 
nation with the understanding that, if 
elected, he'll give way to the Vice President 
“when the crisis passes.” Bare possibility: 
Postponement of the Democratic nomina- 
tion (if a good way to do it can be found) 
until the international picture becomes 
clearer. 


Roosevelt Motives 


It’s hard for many to believe, but plen- 


) ty of level-headed Washington correspond- 
» ents are convinced that Roosevelt’s recent 


moves have NOT been aimed largely at 
the November election. Key New Dealers, 
normally frank about such matters, in- 
sist this is true, and F.D.R.’s whole man- 
ner seems to give the theory some sup- 
port. Like many, Roosevelt apparently 
feels that November is “a decade away,” 
that the next four months are likely to 
see changes in world power, economics, 
and public opinion that would usually take 
ten years to develop, and that anything 
might happen by election time. Hence, 
many close students think the Knox-Stim- 
son appointments were primarily intended 
to show solidarity to the world and to 
mobilize U.S. sentiment behind further 
aid to the British. All in all, there’s ground 
for feeling F.D.R. is much more open to 
the charges of being “too aggressively pro- 
Ally” than of being “too bent on reelec- 
tion.” 


Roosevelt and Farley 


The report that Roosevelt has asked 
Farley to manage a third-term campaign 
is untrue—and probably won’t come true. 
Quite aside from his own lingering doubts 
about running, F.D.R. knows that Farley 
has long been opposed to a third term un- 
less the U.S. should be actually at war. 
Even if Farley’s views should change, 


Roosevelt would be unlikely to entrust 
management to a man who has told so 
many people he is opposed to the cam- 
paign. Also, Farley couldn’t take the job 
with a clear conscience, without feeling 
that he had “double-crossed” friends who 
have his word that he wouldn’t go along. 
Right now Farley is working with Garner 
to head off some of the White House’s 
plans. This is the situation, on the very 
best authority, as of today, though amaz- 
ing changes might possibly occur in the 
next month. 


Publicity Ruse 


The difficulty of getting Washington 
publicity for anything but the most sig- 
nificant war news is illustrated by this 
little sidelight: The Minister of one small 
country recently taken over by Hitler has 
for weeks phoned Washington press serv- 
ices with news he thought should be 
published. He consistently got no results. 
Now he has developed a new technique. 
He strides into the State Department, sits 
quietly behind a door in Hull’s anteroom 
for a few minutes, then emerges with a 
wise expression on his face. Reporters, 
thinking he has talked with Hull, flock 
around him, and at least some of his news 
gets printed. 


Japanese ‘Exposé’ 


The iuext “sensational disclosures” of 
foreign activities here will probably con- 
cern Japan. Congressmen are being sup- 
plied with information about the activities 
of Kiyoshi K. Kawakami, Japanese pub- 
licity man in Washington who, it will be 
charged, has had a big hand in directing a 
Tokyo expenditure of some $7,000,000 a 
year here through travel agencies, trade 
groups, and other channels to create U.S. 
favor toward Japan, to allay fears of Jap- 
anese aggression in regions of U.S. vital 
interests, and to permit continued sale of 
basic war materials to Tokyo. There may 
also be “exposures” of American citizens 
who have accepted money for Japanese 
propagandizing. 


Woodring Pique 

The report is true that Woodring was 
thoroughly sore over his forced resigna- 
tion as War Secretary and will probably 
reveal at least some of the background to 
a Senate committee. Primarily, this back- 
ground is the tale of his opposition to send- 
ing much military equipment to the Allies. 
Woodring was the most outspoken anti- 
interventionist in the Cabinet. Others, less 
pronounced, have been Jackson, Wallace, 
and (to some extent) Hopkins, who have 


wanted to keep as much equipment as 
possible to defend this hemisphere. Note: 
Some Woodring friends would not be sur- 
prised to see him end up supporting a Re- 
publican for President. 


Congressional Tattlers 


Army and Navy officials have become 
annoyed at the failure of Congressional 
committees to keep secrets. On the com- 
mittees’ demands, the officers frequently 
reveal national defense secrets in executive 
sessions and with the understanding that 
the facts will be kept strictly confidential. 
Too often they find that the information 
is permitted to leak out and becomes fair- 
ly widely discussed. Defense chiefs think 
it’s high time that Congressmen recognize 
the danger—if not the ethics of revealing 
even to close friends military facts learned 
in confidence. 


Bullitt Future 


Ambassador Bullitt will probably be 
called back to Washington shortly—not 
given a new assignment abroad. The re- 
ports are true that he’s in ill favor with 
Hull, and probably with F.D.R., for “mis- 
leading reports” and for disobeying orders 
and sticking in Paris, where he was useless. 
Partly as a face-saving move, he’s likely 
to be appointed as some sort of special 
adviser in the State Department in Wash- 
ington. 


Trivia 

Both Knox and Stimson were invited in- 
to the Cabinet during personal talks with 
F.D.R. Stimson’s visit for lunch, unlike 
Knox’s, was unpublicized because he suc- 
cessfully dodged reporters both coming 
and going . . . Chairman Sol Bloom of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee forced 
the House to consider his own Monroe 
Doctrine Bill instead of the almost iden- 
tical measure already passed by the Sen- 
ate—with the result that it was known as 
the Bloom Bill, not the Pittman Bill, when 
it went to the White House . . . In several 
recent conversations, John L. Lewis has 
made it clear that part of his pique at 
Roosevelt results from his feeling that he 
and his family have been snubbed in the 
matter of White House invitations. 





French Cabinet Row 


D etails of a violent row that followed 
the last Reynaud Cabinet meeting will 
make headlines when the full story gets 
out. After Reynaud’s resignation, efforts 
were made to form a coalition Cabinet (in- 
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cluding all parties except the Communists), 
which would recommend continued resis- 
tance. The first setback came when Léon 
Blum refused to cooperate. Then Rightist 
Pierre Laval precipitated a violent quarrel 
by refusing to join, stating: “My time will 
come.” Edouard Herriot promptly brand- 
ed him a traitor, and the two men al- 
most .came to blows. 


Chiappe’s Defection 


Here’s the real story of why Jean 
Chiappe, the ex-police prefect famous for 
his part in the Stavisky scandal, stayed 
behind as a Paris official after the govern- 
ment left. At the time the Reynaud gov- 
ernment fled to Tours, Paris municipal- 
council members were ordered to go with 
it. Several Rightist councilmen, however, 
flatly disobeyed. So did Chiappe, who 
openly remarked that he was happy “Paris 
—and France—now will see some real or- 
ganization” in which he expected to aid. 
To cover up this defection, the govern- 
ment issued an announcement that 
Chiappe had been “elected” head of the 
Paris council to see that justice was done 
under the occupation. 


Windsor Restoration? 


Don’t completely disregard as “far- 
fetched” recent reports that the Duke of 
Windsor may be returned to the British 
throne. High-placed Nazis have hinted 
privately that Berlin had—and may still 
have—just such a scheme. The Nazi strat- 
egy presumably would be to offer Britain 
an unexpectedly fair peace, coupled with 
restoration of a still-loved ruler (whose 
American-born wife might influence U.S. 
public opinion). The actual government, 
of course, would be run by Britons ac- 
ceptable to Berlin. Most believe that any 
such scheme has been developed without 
Windsor’s cooperation. 





Bolivian Tin Problem 


Expect extreme pressure on the Bo- 
livian Government, particularly by the 
U.S., to prevent its tin exports from being 
tied up by the Axis Powers. If Japan grabs 
the East Indies, Bolivia will become a 
vital source of tin, and Simon Patino, the 
country’s largest tin producer, shows signs 
of swinging over to the Axis. Patifio’s son 
and daughters have married into Spanish 
aristocracy and, although he’s still a mem- 
ber of the Anglo-French tin cartel, he has 
lately become increasingly friendly with 
Franco and Mussolini. It’s significant that 
the U.S. is negotiating now with his chief 
competitor, Maurice Hochschild, who cur- 
rently produces about 25% of Bolivia’s tin 
exports. 


Foreign Notes 


Prince Paul, Yugoslavian regent, is now 
frantically seeking return of his valuable 
paintings, which he sent to London for 








safekeeping when it looked as though his 
country would be invaded . . . British 
Information Minister Duff Cooper’s tech- 
nique of embellishing his broadcast speeches 
with long quotations of poetry has brought 
hundreds of letters to the British Broad- 
casting Corp. suggesting that he confine 
himself to briefly presented facts . . . To 
avoid a crisis, Chile simply dropped, with- 
out fanfare, two officers of German descent 
from the General Staff when they were 
discovered in possession of plans apparent- 
ly outlining sabotage of army oil storage 
tanks . . . Because a U.S. swimming team 
canceled a scheduled summer meet in 
Tokyo, the miffed Japanese National 
Swimming Association has voted to sub- 
stitute a strictly Japanese word meaning 
“fast swimming” for the English word 
“crawl.” 





U.S. Trade Fears 


Many detailed enlargements of the Pan 
American economic-union program (see 
page 48) are in the cards. The present 
plan was quickly improvised and is being 
organized at breakneck speed because 
Washington has real fears that axis barter 
traders may be prepared to do business 
in Latin America in a matter of weeks. 
This could happen either because of a 
quick end to the war or because some 
Nazi-seized French ships and perhaps a 
few German craft may slip across the 
Atlantic while Britain’s fleet is occupied 
with home defense. Among many additions 
to the economic union plan now being dis- 
cussed is a proposal for reducing surpluses 
through some hemispheric “feed the 
needy” program like the food and cotton 
stamp plans now being tried here. 


Used Plane Sales 


Now the British are even frantically 
buying up old transport planes in the U.S. 
—presumably for behind-the-lines use and 
occasional observation work. Charles Babb, 
who figured in the Spanish plane export 
tangle, has been commissioned to buy 100 
bi-engined planes from private owners and 
has already taken over a number of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines’ old Boeing 247s 
at premium prices. Also, Chicago & South- 
ern Air Lines was persuaded by the U.S. 
Government to hold up the sale of eight 
old transports to a Latin-American gov- 
ernment. These were subsequently sold to 
Britain. 


Business Footnotes 


Internal Revenue agents have been 
checking up on circulation of $100 and 
bigger bills. Since export of such bills has 
almost stopped, they suspect the increased 
use of such bills means tax dodging by 
persons who know the government will 
have trouble checking on income or assets 
if nothing goes through a bank . . . It de- 








to their contracts with the French by in. 
serting a guarantee that Britain would 
take over the French planes if France col- 
lapsed . . . Standard Oil of Pennsylvania is 
trying out the idea (long tried by Sinclair 
in other sections) of erecting filling-sta- 
tion hotels, including dormitories for truck 
drivers, on key highways . . . The big Pru. 
dential Life Insurance Co.’s officers are 
worried about the company slogan “The 
Prudential has the strength of Gibraltar,” 
now that the Rock may be seriously 
threatened any day. 





Entertainment Lines 


The new slot-machine movies for bars 
have hit a technical snag in Pennsylvania 
and some other localities which have laws 
prohibiting the sale of liquor in places 
showing motion pictures . . . When Chica- 
go censors objected to the film “Gangs of 
Chicago,” Republic Pictures Corp. changed 
the title to “Gangs of the City” and got it 
passed . . . There’s good basis for reports 
that British film production will move to 
Canada; a number of British artists, writ- 
ers, directors, and producers are already in 
the Dominion. 


Aviation School Hoax 


Slick salesmen for various aviation 
schools are using a new twist to swell the 
number of students they enroll. They 
present themselves as representatives of 
Lockheed or Douglas aircraft companies 
and tell interested youths that their firm 
guarantees jobs to graduates of the school. 
The result has been that Lockheed ani 
Douglas have been swamped with inquir- 
ies and complaints. The fact is that neither 
company has any field representatives en- 
rolling students, any direct interest in 
aviation schools, or any agreement wit! 
aviation schools about employment of 
graduates. 


Press Notes 


A special “Clipper edition” of Ger 
many’s Frankfurter Zeitung, printed on 
flimsy paper, is being air-mailed to a list 
of prominent Americans who have Germat 
friends . . . White House Secretary Steve 
Early lost three $1 bets to correspondents 
last week, when he claimed they had mis 
quoted the President on a detail of the 
youth-training plan. The stenographic rec 
ord of the press conference proved the re- 
porters right ... An American Red Cros 
press release last week, referring to the 
return of American expatriates from 
abroad, called them “ex-patriots” . . 
Showing true Hollywood temperament, the 
Associated Press has informed all movie 
studios that when quotations from re 
views are used in publicity or ads, the AP 
quotation must come first or not at all. 


velops that U.S. aircraft companies were 
foresighted enough to make Britain a party 
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Pre will come again. But after the 
military peace will come the commercial 
war, with invasion of America’s markets 
by goods cheaply made in European 
plants which were modernized and tooled 


up-to-the-minute for war production. 


American workmen enjoy high wages; 
European workmen may be laboring in 
plants at subsistence wages under govern- 
ment orders. Can America meet that 
invasion without dragging down our 
wages to compete with the European 
level? Not if Europe’s plants are more 
modern than ours—and their war plants 


are more modern today. 


Warner & Swasey is working 24 hours 
a day to help this nation rearm. But we be- 
lieve an equally great service will be our 
readiness to help America fight the battle 


s 


,) fe the war the invasion will 


of peace and repel the invasion of goods 
which could ruin our nation’s standard 


of living. 


New Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes 
increase production, cut cost per piece as 
much as 50%. Our development work 
still goes on, to still further improve and 
perfect turret lathes. Our field engineers 
are constantly trained in how to work 
with manufacturers in reducing waste, 


improving plant efficiency. 


National rearmament comes first. But it 
is not too soon to begin to think and plan 
for the time when that need will be met and 
the threat of commercial invasion will have 


to be met with equal American energy. 


WARNER 
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Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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“John! [ Forgot the Cellar Light!” 


“Hurry up!” calls the horsecar driver. “‘Confound the folks with 
these new-fangled electric lights,” mutters the impatient man in 
the black derby. But Mr. and Mrs. Gray Derby continue to worry 
because the lamp is left burning, and their whole evening is ruined. 


T’S HARD to believe these days, isn’t it? Today 

electricity is so inexpensive that we use it more 
freely than water. Night lamps burn in thou- 
sands of homes. And we blithely go away for an 
hour or a week and leave electricity to take care 
of our refrigerators, regulate our furnaces, run our 
clocks, and operate our other home appliances. 


Maybe we take electricity too much for granted. 
We seldom stop to realize how many tasks it 
makes easier—how many tasks it shoulders with 
no attention. Not only in the home, but also in 


industry, where it serves us in unsuspected ways. 
It makes possible the manufacture of thousands 
of the articles we use, reducing their cost, making 
them plentiful so that everyone can have them. 


For more than 60 years General Electric scientists, 
engineers, and workmen have been busy finding 
ways to make electricity more useful. They have 
helped to give us Americans more comforts, more 
conveniences than are enjoyed by any other nation. 
Their efforts today are creating still More Goods 
for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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British Stoically Await Turn 
in Wake of the French Debacle 


Warmup for Next Phase 
Preceded by a Flood of Rumors 


of ‘Pax Germanica’ Bid 


France concluded armistices with Ger- 
many and Italy this week which dis- 
armed the nation and stripped it terri- 
torially—at least until a permanent peace 
is signed—to the size of a small Balkan 
state.* 

The Nazi skill at showmanship turned 
out a masterpiece of humiliation for the 
Franco-German negotiations. They took 
place at the same spot in the forest of 


Compiégne, 50 miles northeast of Paris,and - 


in the same railway car where Marshal 
Foch had dictated the armistice to Ger- 
many in November 1918. 

This time Hitler appeared unexpectedly 
for the opening; press and radio kept the 
world informed from the ringside, and the 
German world propaganda played the 
event as the righting of a wrong instead 
of as revenge. The Franco-Italian negotia- 
tions in a villa outside Rome were a mere 
stage aside by comparison. 

In 1918 Germany had agreed to with- 
draw inside its own frontiers from occupied 
Belgium and France. In the armistice 
signed on June 22, 1940, however, the net 
result was to put Axis armies in every 
great French city except Marseille. Ger- 
many got the whole Atlantic coast, Paris, 
and the northern industrial regions. Italian 
troops, who had been in the war fourteen 
days and had done no heavy fighting, were 
brought onto the coveted French Riviera. 
The fighting stopped at 1:35 a.m. June 25 
(7:35 pm., EDT, June 24). 

Only the fate of the French Navy re- 
mained obscure. Although it could be use- 
ful in a Nazi attack on Britain, the armis- 
tice terms required that it be surrendered 
to Germany and then dismantled. But the 
British claimed that a number of units al- 
ready had come over to them. 

The removal of France from the war 








*From 212,659 square miles to about 60,000, 
or slightly larger than Greece, according to the 
tentative lines which had been drawn by 
Monday of this week. 
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front scarcely slowed up the avalanche of 
changes which Hitler’s successful armies 
had turned loose on Europe. Britain and 
France suffered from the chronic malady 
of defeated allies—recriminations. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, rallying Brit- 
ain to stand the next German blow, refused 
to recognize the armistice-signing govern- 
ment of Marshal Pétain. And from Lon- 
don Gen. Charles de Gaulle, a French tank 
expert whose pre-war advice had been dis- 
regarded, set up a French National Com- 
mittee which sought the support of French 
Armies in the Near East and Africa to 
keep on with the war. Pétain’s govern- 
ment accused Britain of failing to send 
sufficient aid to stop the German attack. 

To the German rear, meanwhile, Soviet 
Russia showed signs of surprise and alarm 
at the Fiihrer’s quick victory. Russian 
moves to bolster its defenses in the Baltic 
states alarmed Sweden and the Balkans. 
Germany denied that this meant anything 
but nevertheless expelled an American cor- 
respondent who predicted the end of the 
Stalin-Hitler working agreement. 

The capitals of Central Europe, where 
many German trial balloons are launched, 
buzzed with rumors that Hitler might 
offer Britain peace instead of the blitz- 
krieg. The suggested terms would leave 
the empire territorially intact, but would 
destroy British economic influence on a 
Continent ruled entirely under a Pax Ger- 
manica and would break Britain’s control 
of the Mediterranean. The same rumor 
circulated in Berlin, but Nazi newspapers 
denied it and said Hitler had only one 
goal: on to England. 


Significance 





The most spectacular event of last week 
was the humiliation of France following 
the collapse of its army fighting on home 
soil. But for the last three weeks this had 
been anticipated and discounted. The event 
that really stirred Europe from Spain to 
Russia was the end of the Franco-British 
alliance. That cleared the field for the 
long-mooted invasion of Britain itself by 
the Germans. And its most immediate re- 
sult, the formation of a sort of new French 
Government in London, indicated another 
far-reaching consequence — probable civil 
disturbances in France when the public 
learned the meaning of the armistice, plus 
continued fighting in the French empire. 

In France itself the armistice had been 
obtained only by a military government 
headed by the nation’s two most distin- 
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guished soldiers, and even then the terms 
were kept from the public days after the 
rest of the world knew them through 
Britain. With the passing of the crisis the 
authority of the two veterans probably 
will pass also. Then a long-smoldering po- 
litical division may flare up in France in 
spite of the German occupation. 

On one side are the Rightists—tending 
toward Fascism—headed by Laval, Bonnet, 
and Flandin, and owning much of the in- 
dustrial life of the country. Laval was 
made Vice Premier—apparently out of 
deference to Italy—last week and his group 
appeared eventually slated to replace that 
of Pétain. On the other side, the most bit- 
terly opposed to Laval, are the suppressed 
Communists, Socialists, and other rem- 
nants of the Popular Front. This party, 
plus disillusioned moderates, might be 
swayed into revolt by the de Gaulle re- 
gime in London. And it likewise provides 
Russia, evidently scared by Germany’s 
quick victory, with a field for propaganda 
in France which would cause Hitler trouble 
in his rule of the conquered country. This 
in essence would add another anti-German 
link to Russia’s chain of defenses (see 
page 19). 

In Syria the conflict between Britain 
and Pétain had both a military and diplo- 
matic background. The French Near East- 
ern army is the most important in the 
region; Britain needs it as reserves against 
Italy; its neutralization would leave Tur- 
key open to Italian attack and this in turn 
would profoundly affect the Balkans’ and 
Russia’s foreign policy. On the other hand, 
if it sided with the British, the French 
force would limit Axis activities in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

The French North African troops like- 
wise act as a balance wheel. Their sur- 
render would automatically give Italy 
command of the entire Central Mediter- 
ranean area and would probably cause 
Spain to attack Morocco in order to win 
a share of the spoils. For Britain, however, 
the continuance of French North Africa 
in the war would confront Italy with a 
major land campaign and provide a center 
for keeping France in a state of political 
unrest. And in Indo-China the decision 
whether to recognize the French capitula- 
tion raised even more ticklish questions 
than in the other colonies because of 
Japan’s threatening attitude (see page 20) . 

Even the French Navy faced the same 
fatal division. The threat of punishment 
or reprisals on their families was offset by 
the pride of the navy personnel in their 
carefully built-up service. In addition, 
large sections of the navy were under di- 
rect British orders as at Alexandria. And, 
technically, without the French crews the 
ships would be of little use to either Brit- 
ain or the Axis because of the almost in- 
superable problems of handling and the 
supply of parts and munitions. 

For Britain this possibility of dissen- 
sion on a worldwide scale formed its most 
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‘To the victors’: Mussolini and Hitler in Munich 


valuable current weapon for warding off 
the much-heralded German attack on the 
British Isles. For otherwise, and so long as 
effective American help can’t be counted 
on, Britain must fight against heavy odds 
in spite of a last-minute defense speedup. 
Berlin has announced that all prepara- 
tions for the invasion have been made. 
But the habitual German care in always 
covering a dangerous flank may persuade 
Hitler to hesitate until the French prob- 
lem is settled. 


Armistice 1940 ° 





France Yields to Conquerors 
After 43 Days of Total War 


On June 18 for the first time since the 
opening of hostilities, Hitler left the front. 
In a special train over which bombers 
roared as guards he hastened to Munich— 
the scene of the failure of the Fiihrer’s 
beer-hall putsch in 1923, his triumph over 
Chamberlain and Daladier in 1938, and 
his escape from the biirgerbriukeller ex- 
plosion last November. From Rome, 
Mussolini hastened to the shrine city of 
Nazism to consult with Hitler. 

Through cheering crowds and beneath 
intertwined German and Italian flags, the 
two dictators—with Hitler bowing and 
waving—drove to the great stone Fiihrer- 
haus. There in the Fiihrer’s private work- 
room (in which the Munich agreement 
was signed), the German and the Italian 
decided the fate of France. As the summer 
sun sank beneath the Bavarian Alps the 
Duce started for home. 


In Reverse 


The French armistice delegation was 
headed by Gen. Charles Huntziger, a 
sharp-featured, weathered Breton and one 


of the French Army’s most distinguishe 
soldiers. He had three assistants: Léon 
Noél, former French Ambassador to Po- 
land, Admiral Maurice Leluc, and Air 
Gen. Jean Bergeret. 

Near Tours the delegates were met by 
an enemy escort—exactly as was the Ger- 
man delegation, headed by Mathias Er- 
berger, when on Nov. 7, 1918, it first en- 


* tered the French lines. That was the first 


warning the French had that Hitler was 
going to make them retrace history step 
by step. 

Through war-stricken Northern France 
they were conducted to Compiégne, then 
into the great forest where Louis XIV once 
hunted. In a historic little clearing the 
French reached their destination. There 
they saw the familiar monument showing 
a German eagle prostrate under a French 
sword. But over it was draped an unfa- 
miliar Swastika flag. On a siding stoo: the 
old Wagons Lits dining car in which the 
1918 armistice had been signed. It had 
been rolled out from its little concrete mv- 
seum, erected with $10,000 donated by Ar- 
thur Fleming of Pasadena, Calif. 

On the morning of Nov. 8, 1918, in 
dismal, foggy rain the four German dele- 
gates had clambered into the car and 
heard Marshal Ferdinand Foch icily ask: 
“What is it you wish, gentlemen?” On 
June 21, 1940, faint sunlight glistened 
on a bust of the great marshal, plainly 
visible from the car’s windows. And 4s 
the French plenipotentiaries entered they 
found drawn up before them in stiff 
armed salute the Fiihrer himself, Marshal 
Goring, General Keitel, defense chief, 
General von Brauchitsch, army command: 
er-in-chief, Admiral Raeder, navy head, 
Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop and 
Rudolf Hess, deputy Fiihrer. In 1918 Foch 
and the Germans had been isolated from 
the outside world. This time German and 
foreign correspondents, radio reporters, 
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and photographers watched through the 
windows and recorded each move. 

As the surprised French sat down— 
they had expected to negotiate only with 
military envoys—General Keitel read out 
a long preamble, reciting the wrongs suf- 
fered by Germans in the last peace and 
setting out the general Nazi proposals. 
Then Hitler and his aides, without speak- 
ing a word to the French, filed out of the 
car while a band played “Deutschland 
iiber Alles,” and the “Horst Wessel” song. 
The Fiihrer immediately gave orders that, 
on the conclusion of the negotiations, the 
armistice car and the eagle and sword 
monument were to be moved to Berlin 
and the stone slabs marking the position 
of the car in 1918 removed. Only the bust 
of Foch was to remain, alone among the 
stately trees. 

All the following day the French con- 
sulted in their tent and in the car, while 
General Keitel and his aides strolled about 
in the forest. Through the shaded alley 
between the trees they could just see a 
line of refugees plodding up a road. 

Finally, after a last consultation with 
Bordeaux, the French reentered the car. 
Huntziger announced that he had been 
ordered to sign the peace terms and then 
in a tense voice cried: “I would like to 
make a personal statement .. . France is 
forced to accept conditions whose severity 
must be emphasized. I appeal to the 
soldiers’ spirit in the hope that the French 
will never have cause to regret the step 
we are now taking.” Then each delegation 
signed the documents. It was 6:50 p.m. on 
June 22. In 1918 the Germans had taken 
three days to agree. The French took 27 
hours and 20 minutes. 

For a moment General Keitel’s noncom- 
mittal expression relaxed and he asked all 
to rise: “It is honorable for the victor to 
do honor to the vanquished. We have risen 
in commemoration of those who gave their 
blood to their countries.” 

As night fell on the Compiégne Forest 
the negotiators departed and the radio 
flashed the news to an exulting Germany, 
where all stations observed three minutes 
of silence in honor of the occasion. 

For France, however, there was still 
another anticlimactic act to the tragedy. 
In three green Junkers army planes, re- 
cently used for transporting troops to 
Norway and Holland, the plenipotentiaries 
flew to Rome. Sunday afternoon they 
landed at Littorio airport. Newspapermen 
were kept in the shadow of the double- 
decker hangar while the Italians met the 
envoys. Then they were whisked away in 
black automobiles to the Villa Manzoni, a 
modern mansion 5 miles north of Rome, 
situated on top of a hill with a view over 
the flat plains to the sea. 

There, in contrast to the overbearing 
historical atmosphere in the Compiégne 
Forest, the Italians tried to establish an 
informal, almost casual, air. Only a few 
Policemen guarded the villa. The Duce 











himself did not appear as the negotiations 
started on Sunday night, and Italy was 
represented by Foreign Minister Ciano, 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio, and army, air, 
and navy chiefs—Gen. Mario Roatta, Gen. 
Francesco Pricolo, and Admiral Domenico 
Cavagnari. 


Terms 


Germany and France kept the terms of 
their armistice secret until the negotiations 
in Rome were finished, since operation of 
the German plan was conditional upon the 
French armistice with Italy. Hence the 
Ministry of Information in London 
scooped the world with the terms on Sun- 
day night. 

As the drama of the 1918 Compiégne 
settlement ran through the negotiations, so 
its harsh logic ran through the clauses of 
the new agreement. The terms boiled down 
to seven points: 


First: Cessation of hostilities six hours 
after signing of the Italian armistice (the 
same time limit as in 1918). 


Seconp: The occupation of more than 
half of France. This takes in all territory 


nterp’ 





ot 


Peace signers: Colonel General Keitel and General Huntziger 


north of a line drawn from Geneva through 
Chalon sur Saéne, Moulins, Bourges, and 
Tours, and the entire west coast inland as 
far as a line drawn from Tours straight 
south to Mont de Marsan and the Spanish 
border at St. Jean Pied de Port. The 
French, however, were allowed to govern 
the unoccupied part from their seat of 
government or, if they wanted, from 
German-occupied Paris. (In 1918 Germany 
agreed to evacuate all invaded territories 
and to permit Allied occupation of the 
entire left bank of the Rhine.) 


Tuirp: France to pay the costs of the 
occupation (the Allies exacted similar 
terms in 1918). 
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Fourtu: Demobilization of the French 
Army and surrender of its arms and of all 
war materials including artillery, tanks, 
planes, and coast defenses at German dis- 
cretion. (In 1918 the Germans were re- 
quired to turn over 5,000 guns, 3,000 
trench mortars, 25,000 machine guns, and 
1,700 planes.) 


Firrn: The French Navy, except for a 
portion detailed to “safeguard” French 
colonial possessions, to be turned over to 
the Germans and Italians for demobiliza- 
tion and internment. The Germans “sol- 
emnly” promised not to use the ships for 
their own war purposes. (In 1918 the Ger- 
mans surrendered ten battleships, six bat- 
tle cruisers, eight light cruisers, 50 destroy- 
ers, and all submarines. The battle fleet 
was subsequently scuttled on delivery at 
Scapa Flow.) 


Sixtu: All communications, bases, fac- 


tories, etc., to be turned over intact. 
(The Allies made identical demands in 
1918.) 


Seventu: All German prisoners of war 
to be released; all French prisoners to be 
held until conclusion of formal peace. In 





Oil painting from L’Illustration 


addition, all German subjects, including 
political refugees, to be handed over to 
the Nazis. (In 1918 Allied prisoners were 
released, Germans were held.) 


Allies 

It was at the beginning of France’s or- 
deal that Premier Reynaud made General 
Weygand army chief and brought Marshal 
Pétain into his Cabinet. Both were in- 
tended to inspire France to resist to the 
last—Weygand had been Foch’s Chief of 
Staff; Pétain was the hero of Verdun. Yet, 
when the crisis came last week, both these 
strong men refused to support the civilian 
Premier’s plans for fighting on in the 
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colonies and they were primarily responsi- 
ble for his resignation. 

Weygand is subtle, clever, an extremely 
devout Catholic—more than one person 
has said that in other days he would have 
been a militant cardinal—and he was bit- 
terly opposed to the prewar French leftist 
governments. Pétain made his reputation, 
aside from Verdun, chiefly on his refusal 
to sacrifice men in battle. He, too, hates 
Socialists and has been warning France 
since 1934 that it was becoming decadent. 

The collapse of France, largely through 
lack of material preparedness, thus seemed 
to confirm the worst fears and warnings 
of the two Generals. This in turn revived 
the influence of the conservative clique of 
French politicians who were able to engi- 
neer the removal of Reynaud. Last week 
this internal schism caused France to ac- 
cept Germany’s armistice conditions. By 
this week it had brought about an almost 
complete rupture between Britain and 
France. 

When Pétain first announced France’s 
intention of seeking peace terms, Prime 
Minister Churchill only expressed sorrow 
and mild disapproval. But, as the news 
came that the French had accepted an un- 
conditional surrender, the ties between 
Britain and France snapped. 

Churchill, who knew both Weygand and 
Pétain well in the last war, issued a short, 
bitter statement, saying that he had 
“heard with grief and amazement that the 
terms dictated by the Germans have been 
accepted by the French Government.” He 
said that Britain would “call upon all 
Frenchmen outside the power of the 
enemy” to aid it. 

That same day, over the British Broad- 
casting Corp. network, one of Reynaud’s 
chief assistants backed up Churchill. He 
was Gen. Charles de Gaulle, Assistant War 
Minister in the last Cabinet and expert in 
tank warfare, who had only been recog- 
nized when Reynaud took office. De Gaulle 
invited “all French people who wish to re- 
main free to listen to me and to follow 
me.” He then elaborated a plan for re- 
sistance from the colonies and in Britain 
and asked other Frenchmen to “get in 
touch” with him. 

On Sunday night, as the British Minis- 
try of Information published the supposed- 
ly secret German armistice terms, de 
Gaulle went on the air again. He flatly 
charged that “this capitulation was 
signed before all means of resistance had 
been exhausted” and that there was “no 
longer on the soil of France an independent 
government.” Accordingly, the General 
announced that he would form a French 
National Committee, “representing the in- 
terests of the country and people” and 
uniting all Frenchmen outside France it- 
self. And through another BBC broadcast 
the British declared that they would no 
longer recognize the Bordeaux Cabinet as 
an independent government. 

In addition, Britain offered to finance 
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the French colonies if they would continue 
to fight. According to London, the response 
was immediate, Gen. Eugéne Mittelhausser, 
who succeeded General Weygand as com- 
mander of the French Near East Army, 
Gen. Auguste Nogues, head of France’s 
North African forces, and the Governor 
General of Indo-China were all reported to 
have agreed to carry on hostilities. 

In France the reaction to these British 
actions seemingly ended any chance for 
the Allies to patch up some sort of agree- 
ment. On the direct order of General Wey- 
gand, General de Gaulle was deprived of 
his rank and threatened with court-mar- 
tial. Marshal Pétain—who in a previous 
speech had admitted that France had lost 
not only because of lack of men, machines, 
and allies but also because of general 
softness—made a short but bitter speech 
in which he said Churchill was not the 
judge of “French honor” and _ that 
Britain feared the “misfortunes” that had 
befallen France. And on Monday the 
French Information Ministry brought into 
the open the recriminations which had 
been just beneath the surface. It claimed 
that one of the chief causes of the defeat 
had been that the British ally sent only 
ten divisions to France instead of the 
promised 26. 


Last Battle 


From the time of Marshal Pétain’s ap- 
peal for an armistice June 17 the Battle 
of France was over, and the French Armies 





rolled back not in retreat but in actual 
rout. 

Officers arrived in the south with their 
wives in cars laden with clothes and the 
family silver. Artillery supply trucks, 
jammed with troops, rolled away from the 
battle areas without their commanders. 
Equipment of all kinds cluttered the sides 
of the roads. 

Worst of all, the spirit of the troops 
seemed broken. The never-ending battle 
against superior forces and heavier weap- 
ons had convinced the realistic French 
troops that they were fighting a hopeless 
struggle. Along the straight, tree-lined 
roads of France tramped thousands of men 
with bowed heads who had thrown away 
their rifles. They simply said they were 
going home—the last stage of disintegra- 
tion in an army (see Newsweek cable, 
page 25). And on this fertile soil at least 
one seed was dropped when French Com- 
munists—most of whose leaders were in 
jail—put out through Stockholm a mani- 
festo saying that “this surrender bespeaks 
the utter bankruptcy of the French bour- 
geoisie,” and that “the working class, the 
people of France, will never be reconciled 
to foreign enslavement.” 

Small forces of the professional troops 
of the British Expeditionary Force main- 
tained a fighting front until the French 
began to collapse around them. Then they 
were piled into their trucks and sped to 
ports. As they embarked for Britain, 
French soldiers and marines sullenly 


watched them without cheers or farewells. 

Both troops and refugees spread the 
virus of defeat. Nobody knew how many 
refugees had poured into Southern France 
in two weeks—except that they were 
numbered by the million. Through dis- 
integrating France the German columns 
cut with knifelike thrusts. In one week 
they took Cherbourg, Brest, St. Nazaire, 
Metz, Strasbourg, Lyon. On June 22 one 
of the greatest mass surrenders in history 
occurred when, in the isolated triangle 
formed by the Maginot Line, 500,000 
French troops laid down their arms. 

The war in the Mediterranean paled be- 
side the stupendous catastrophe in France. 
But from Tunis to the Indian Ocean, 
British and Italians fought bloody skir- 
mishes. Malta received its daily shower 
of bombs. The British raided the Sicilian 
base of Trapani, killing 20 and wounding 
38. The Italians bombed Mersa Matruh 
and Alexandria. On the borders of Ethi- 
opia both sides fought in the air and along 
the desert frontiers. And as a check on 
future Italian naval activity the British 
began sinking Italian submarines in the 
Indian Ocean. 





Humbler and Humbled 


Germany announced the end of the war 
with France by broadcasting a roll of 
drums and the bugle call “Das Ganze 
Halt” (Cease Firing) . The following proc- 


Wide World Radiophoto 


...only to be redrawn last week by Keitel (left) on the same spot. Others seated in the historic dining car: 


Schmidt (interpreter); Bergeret, Huntziger, and Leluc, French representatives 
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The battle lines sal France from the first bursting shells to the last rifle crack 


lamation then was read in German and 
five foreign languages: 

“With this signal, calling to attention 
the entire German people, the armistice 
has gone into effect. 

“At this historical hour, all German eyes 
in Germany and all over the world are 
turned toward our Fiihrer, Adolf Hitler. A 
victory has been accomplished far greater 
than our wildest and most optimistic esti- 
mation. Eighty million Germans are united 
in one shout of ‘Long live our Fiihrer’.” 


In France, armistice day opened with a 
long proclamation signed by Minister of 
the Interior Charles Pomaret, which said 
in part: 

“Today, Tuesday, June 25, is armistice 
day. It is a day of national mourning in 
dignity and homage to our soldiers who 
fought heroically. Today France must be 
silent that she may weep, that she may 
forge new hope . . . For this day I request 
Frenchmen to listen and observe the fol- 
lowing discipline: All cafés, cinemas, and 


theaters will be closed . . . Soldiers of all 
ranks are consigned to their barracks ... 
All flags and public edifices will be draped. 
Prefects, regional commanders, and mayors 
will organize services for the dead at 11 
o’clock. One minute of silence at the foot 
of war monuments wil] associate the na- 
tional homage to the glorious dead of 
1939-40 with the glorious dead of 1914-18. 
There shall be no music on the radio; only 
the stirring ‘Marseillaise’ will accompany 
Marshal Pétain’s speech.” 
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A long time will pass before all 
the elements which brought about the 
crushing defeat of France can be analyzed 
and put in the balance and weighed rel- 
atively. The present tendency is to say 
that this battle, one of the greatest in 
military history, was lost by the French 
from the start—from the day the Ger- 
mans broke through the elbow in the 
Maginot-Belgian line, crossed bridges 
which should have been blown up, and 
shattered the French Army at this point. 

Perhaps. However, it is possible to car- 
ry the analysis deeper. Some of the bat- 
tle was lost, not when the German mech- 
anized columns first struck, but long be- 
fore they struck. The weaknesses which 
have destroyed France did not originate 
on the field of battle but in the minds of 
men—imaginations which failed to move 
across their own frontiers and frozen 
with conceptions which failed to grasp 
military progress as defined in the 
strength, organization, training, and 
equipment of the German Army to say 
nothing of Fifth Column infiltration. 
That lesson already is written clearly on 
the books, no matter what details his- 
tory may fill in later. 

It is written for us, who are hastily 
arming to defend ourselves in a world 
where force alone is to count. And this 
tragic page from the immediate past 
should be kept in mind when trying to 
penetrate the immediate future. 





War in the Americas 

The Battle for France is over, but the 
Battle for England has just commenced, 
while the Battle for the Empire is still 
in blueprint form. 

Considering the words of the head of 
the British Government—“We shall de- 
fend our island whatever the cost may 
be” and “If .. . subjugated . . . then our 
empire beyond the seas . . . will carry on 
the struggle” and “Until the New World 
sets forth to the rescue of the Old”—it 
may not be too visionary to see the capi- 
tal of the British Empire transferred from 
the banks of the Thames to the Cana- 
dian St. Lawrence. 

Again, it must be remembered that 
some of the Frenchmen who sided with 
Reynaud are trying to rally their coun- 
trymen outside of German-controlled 
France to keep up the fight, with the 
slogan that “only in British victory lies 
the rebirth of France.” It will be re- 
called that it was Reynaud who said: 
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“We shall establish ourselves in North 
Africa . . . and, if necessary, in our Ameri- 
can possessions.” So it also is not with- 
out the bounds of possibility that the 
capital of a strange new French Empire 
may some day rest in French Guiana at 
Cayenne, on the banks of the Oyak. 

But before these scenes flash in the 
kaleidoscope of the war in Europe, the 
Battle for England must have been 
lost. As this battle has not yet started 
in earnest, time must await the outcome 
—particularly as the decision must rest 
on two factors. These unknown quan- 
tities are: the relative strength of the 
opposing forces today at the conclusion 
of the hard campaigns in Norway, 
Flanders, and France, and their power 
of recuperation and endurance in the 
future. 

If men’s words mean anything, the 
battle that started in Poland and has 
since swept across Denmark and Nor- 
way, the Low Countries and France will 
reach the American continents before the 
final curtain is drawn on this drama of 
world conflict. 

There is no prophecy in this statement. 

Final victory has not yet been at- 
tained by Germany through the capitula- 
tion of France. Should France forces 
continue to fight at sea and in Africa and 
the Near East, the totalitarian powers 
might be weakened sufficiently to bring 
victory to the British—and the resur- 
rection of France. 

The object of war is to bring back 
peace. To gain victory, the enemy’s 
main field army must be defeated. This 
victory for Germany lies in the defeat 
of the British Empire, the great and final 
objective of Germany. Hence, the Bat- 
tle for France must be listed as a flank 
attack along with those of Poland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. But regardless of flank 
successes, the importance of such en- 
gagements is measured in terms of what 
each contributes toward the final out- 
come, for he who wins the battle that 
destroys the enemy’s field army wins the 
war and with it all flank battles. 

The probability of a German drive for 
such a conclusive victory being drawn 
to the Western Hemisphere is sufficient- 
ly strong for us to start planning to meet 
it. Too, there should be taken into con- 
sideration the pro-Allied temper of our 
own people and the pronouncements of 
our political leaders. There also are two 


The Lesson in the Defeat of France 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


important factors which should set us to 
steering the ship of state over a well- 
charted course to the safety harbor of 
preparedness. 

This country is not merely in the dan- 
ger zone; it is definitely in the war zone, 
not only through the fact that French, 
English, Dutch, and Danish possessions 
are in American waters, but because of 
our Monroe Doctrine responsibilities. 
This hemispheric policy makes us a more 
vulnerable target in our Achilles’ heel, 
which is the eastern coast of South Amer- 
ica. 

In this connection, there does not seem 
to be a common visualization of our 
geographical position. Some may see in 
the ocean barrier another “Maginot 
Line.” In fact, the defense-tied “Maginot 
Mind” is with us and, unfortunately, 
among some of our outstanding leaders 
of public opinion and national thought. 

Regardless of the remoteness and in- 
vulnerability from our potential enemies 
of Europe, expressed in Atlantic miles, a 
thought should be given to the geograph- 
ical nearness of the coasts of South 
America and Africa. 


Our Future Battlefields 


Estimates by this observer of an at- 
tack on America do not include landing 
parties of the enemy on the beaches of 
Miami or Atlantic City, nor do they 
visualize battles along the Lincoln High- 
way. Our battlefields of the future, as 
near as one can estimate today, lie in de- 
fense of the lands to the south. 

Should our opponent of the future hold 
the west coast of Africa, both belligerents 
will have the problem of handling an 
overseas expeditionary force. However, 
if distance to the battlefields to the south 
of us is a factor, the belligerent from 
across the ocean will have the advantage 
as he will be about 2,000 miles nearer 
than the armies of the United States. 

If this estimate of the situation has 
any worth-while value, it might be the 
basis for a military organizational struc- 
ture that will not forget the fundamental 
that terrain strongly influences equip- 
ment. We must adapt our preparations 
as near as possible to the field in which 
they are most likely to be used. If the 
influence of the mechanized-minded is 
not too great, this principle might some 
day make the bray of a mule in South 
American lands outsound the honk of a 
motor. 
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War on Britain: Invasion or Blockade? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


dk direct attack on Britain 
should soon be on, and, unless other pow- 
ers intervene, it will be the most crucial 
phase of the war. This will be the final 
test of the two major enemies. Every- 
thing that has gone before, except the 
brief and unhappy episode of the BEF 
in Flanders and France,’ has been only 
long-range economic sea war. 


Closing In 

The period up to the invasion of Nor- 
way netted Germany no favorable re- 
sults, but rather retrograded in the mat- 
ter of reducing sea pressure, since the 
submarine was less efficient than it had 
been in the last war, and Germany’s pow- 
erful air arm was too distant from Brit- 
ain to do its best work. Something had 
to be done. Germany had two superla- 
tively powerful assets, the army and the 
air force, which, centrally located, could 
be used once they got in a position to 
strike. She elected to strike at Norway, 
Holland, and Belgium and the acquisi- 
tion of bases less than 80 miles from the 
coast of England. 

Hitler might have been content with 
that and proceeded to launch the at- 
tack on England had not military blun- 
ders of the Allies, combined with the 
driving force of the Nazi military and 
air arms, opened the way for the inva- 
sion of France and the subsequent ac- 
quisition of bases extending along the 
English Channel and Atlantic sea coast. 
These brought German might within 20 
miles of England at Calais. It was never 
France that was Germany’s ultimate op- 
ponent. Unless the capitulation of France 
brought Britain to her knees also, the 
war had to continue in its long-term 
economic phase. Brilliant military vic- 
tories and the acquisition of conquered 
territories, unless they carry with them 
access to sources of supply, do not solve 
the economic problem. Nor did the ad- 
dition of the armed forces of Italy to 
those of Germany alter the economic sit- 
uation except for the worse, for as a bel- 
ligerent Italy lost those sources of supply 
open to her as a nonbelligerent. 

Air power can do much in a military 
way, within its limits, but without sea 
power Germany and Italy can neither 
open the gates which permit the floods of 
supplies to roll in, nor can they cut off 
Britain from supplies. They may turn 
all Europe into an armed camp, but they 
gain less economic strength from war- 


ravaged nations than they do from trade 
with those not overrun. Nor may they 
cross the seas in search of lands to ex- 
ploit until the sea power which restrains 
them is broken, for there is a limit be- 
yond which circumscribed military pow- 
er may not move. 

It is Britain that bars the gate to both 
Germany and Italy; both know it. Hence 
the coming phase of this war against 
Britain that bids fair to exceed in de- 
termination and ferocity anything that 
has gone before. 


The Choice 

What form will the attack take? Will 
it be confined to the air or will it be an 
invasion? Or will it be an encircling 
movement, endeavoring to put the same 
pressure on the British Isles, by raids on 
the supply line, that Britain imposes on 
Continental Europe through the econom- 
ic blockade? 

Direct invasion of the British Isles, if 
practicable, promises the quickest results 
for Germany. Moreover, it fits with the 
daring, lightning strategy of the Nazis. 
Acquisition of units from the French 
Fleet, especially cruisers and destroy- 
ers, would strengthen the plan. Ger- 
many has sufficient armed forces in Nor- 
way and on the nearby Continent, to- 
gether with air superiority, to contem- 
plate such a move. 

Such a project might win for the Nazis 
if they could seize and maintain a suf- 
ficient foothold and keep the troop trans- 
port lanes by water and air open. The 
distance from German bases in Norway 
to Scotland is about 250 miles, from those 
in Holland to the east coast of England, 
180 miles; from Cherbourg to the south 
coast of England, 60 miles; while Calais 
is only 20 miles from Dover. By com- 
parison, in Germany’s successful inva- 
sion of Norway the distance of Kiel to 
Oslo was 374 miles. 

It is probable that, though minor at- 
tacks might be made elsewhere, the main 
attack on Britain wou'd come across the 
Channel from nearby French ports, using 
all light craft available, fast motor boats, 
destroyers, and even cruisers—shuttling 
back and forth much as the Allied troops 
were evacuated at Dunkerque—support- 
ed by a very heavy air armada. Never- 
theless, tempting as is the bait with 
German might nearer to its objective 
than was the case in Norway, there are 
essential differences between the two 





projects. The element of strategic sur- 
prise now is lacking; Fifth Column sub- 
versive elements are under better con- 
trol in Britain than they were in Norway; 
the British man power and anti-aircraft 
defense are prepared; the probable front 
to be attacked is stronger; the waters 
around the British Isles lend themselves 
to an efficient mine defense; British air 
power is centrally located and near the 
attack objectives; and, finally, sea power, 
though handicapped from having to op- 
erate within air bombing range, is still 
a force to be reckoned with from the 
fleet base in Scapa Flow, 500 miles away. 

There is another possibility not offer- 
ing such speedy results, but which might 
prove a greater ultimate success; the en- 
circlement of Britain first, then imposi- 
tion of a blockade by air and submarine 
from bases commanding the sea ap- 
proaches, possibly followed by invasion. 

This plan might well have the advan- 
tage of striking at a weak spot first—Ire- 
land—only 250 miles from Brest, within 
complete air range, and only a night 
steam by 20-knot craft. Even this plan 
has its drawbacks, however. The seizure 
of Southern Ireland leaves the coveted 
British Fleet still 370 miles ‘away, long 
range for the fighter planes supporting 
the bombers. But the invasion of all Ire- 
land would bring the air range from a 
German base to Scapa Flow down to 270 
miles, which is also the distance from the 
best German bases in Norway! 

With Ireland overrun by the Germans, 
the outcome would depend on whether 
the centrally located RAF, if junction 
with the anti-aircraft defense, could beat 
down the constant attacks sure to be 
rained upon Scapa Flow. For so long as 
this fleet position can be assured it gives 
some protection to the convoy system 
and makes the invasion of the east coast 
of Scotland and England hazardous. But 
should the fleet be bombed out of Scapa 
Flow or its vicinity, the chance of suc- 
cessful invasion would become easier and 
the convoy system harder to maintain. 
On every count the present great need of 
a Britain, faced with either of these dan- 
gers of invasion or blockade, is for in- 
creased air power, for with superiority in 
the air the chances of weathering the 
coming storm should be good. The land- 
ing of Canadian troops in Iceland may be 
in keeping with a plan to incorporate 
Iceland in a relay scheme for the quick 
dispatch of planes to Britain. . 
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Red and Brown 


Russian Baltic Acts Threaten 
Power Struggle on New Front 


In Lithuania, garrisoned by 300,000 
Soviet soldiers, the left-wing Socialist Ju- 
sats Caleckis became Premier last week 
under the “direction” of the Russian Vice 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, V. G. De- 
kanzoff. Moscow accepted Caleckis’ Cabi- 
net as “liberal” and satisfactory. A round- 
up of “reactionary stool pigeons, prison 
wardens, provocateurs, and spies” was 
started June 21, while the new Lithuanian 
Government was under pressure from left- 
ists to increase still further its “coopera- 
tion” with Russia. 

In Riga, Communist riots broke out fol- 
lowing the march of Soviet troops through 
the city. Red Army officers told Latvian 
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police to remove the “rabble.” Part of 
the mob stormed the central police sta- 
tion, and in the fighting more than 30 
demonstrators were killed. A 10 p.m. cur- 
few and complete alcohol prohibition were 
imposed. 

The formation of a new Latvian Govern- 
ment under August Kirchensteins, a form- 
er professor of microbiology, was “super- 
vised” by a representative of the Russian 
Foreign Affairs Commissariat. Stalin’s close 
henchman, Andrei A. Zdhanoff, took mat- 
ters in Estonia into his own hands. 

A few days after his arrival at Tallinn 
as “chief negotiator” on June 21, armed 
Estonian workers seized the thirteenth- 
century Tallinn Castle and hoisted the red 
flag on its tower. Sixty-six-year-old Kon- 
stantin Pats, Estonia’s founder and peren- 
nial President, tried to speak to the crowds 
from a balcony of the castle but was 
shouted down, 
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How Germany’s new bases extended the air blockade 





After having disarmed the Estonian po- 
lice with the help of Russian soldiers, the 
crowds listened to revolutionary speeches 
of Red Army officers and their own lead- 
ers. At 10 p.m. a new government, con- 
sisting of active Socialists, with Dr. Jo- 
hannes Vare as Premier, was appointed. 


Shifting Sands 


A Finnish trade delegation was still in 
Moscow while all this turmoil was taking 
place in Russia’s newest occupied terri- 
tory. The Soviet radio announced that the 
Finnish negotiations were “developing fav- 
orably.” Nevertheless, there was great nerv- 
ousness in Helsinki because of persistent 
rumors that Russia would demand the im- 
portant Aland Islands, keys to the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and the narrow corridor of 
Petsamo in the far north. German planes 
were reported over the Petsamo corridor. 

The fast-shifting political sands in the 
Eastern Baltic scared Sweden also. King 
Gustav recalled the members of the Riks- 
dag from their midsummer vacations for 
a secret session on June 21, in which the 
monarch gave the Swedish Parliament a 
verbal message. Its content was kept se- 
cret. 

Worried by the possibility of a Russian 
move into Bessarabia, King Carol played 
for Hitler’s favor to protect Rumania by 
creating a new anti-Semitic totalitarian 
party on the Nazi pattern. The king called 
on his country to revise its “entire mental 
attitude” and to work under “the direct 
leadership of him who has the Rumanian 
destiny in his hands.” A royal decree par- 
doned all Iron Guardists who had been 
charged with political crimes or had fled 
abroad. 

After the Red Army had completed the 
occupation of the Baltic states, it was re- 
vealed in London that the British Govern- 
ment was trying to buy guns, tanks, and 
other war material from the Soviet Union. 
At the same time, the United States Gov- 
ernment began to release machine tools, 
dies, and machinery, which had been held 
because they were needed for American 
defense production. Only tools considered 
the most essential for the American re- 
armament program were retained. Before 
this letup, Russia’s industrial plans had 
been seriously hampered by inability to 
get the American tools, and relations be- 
tween Moscow and Washington were 
growing tense. 

Another indication of change was the 
full-length broadcast of Winston Church- 
ill’s speech on June 18 over the Moscow 
radio—the first time that a speech of a 
British Prime Minister had ever been sent 
out by a Russian station. 


Significance 


All last week’s activity centering around 
the Kremlin was accompanied by official 
Soviet denial of any anti-German inten- 
tions and by repeated Nazi statements that 
the change in the Baltic “does not touch 











Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 


Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 


Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by 
her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 


March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark and 
invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Norway. 


May 2—Allies withdraw from Central 
Norway, because of German air superiority. 


May 10—Germany invades Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Winston 
Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 


May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina and the Dutch Govern- 
ment are established in London. 


May 19—Gen. Maxime Weygand replaces 
Gen. Maurice Gamelin as Allied Generalis- 
simo. 


May 28—Surrender of King Leopold and 
the Belgian Army announced in Paris. 
Refugee Belgian Cabinet decides to fight 
on with new recruits. 


June 2—British War Ministry an- 
nounces that four-fifths of the BEF has 
been evacuated from Flanders. 


June 4—The Germans move into Dun- 
kerque thus winding up the Flanders cam- 
paign. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 


June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
entry into the war against the Allies. 


June 14—Germany’s troops for the second 
time in a century march into Paris as the 
French abandon their capital to save it 
from destruction. 


June 16—Premier Reynaud’s Cabinet 
falls and is succeeded by one under Marshal 
Henri Philippe Pétain. 


June 17—Pétain calls on Hitler to make 
peace as “between soldier and _ soldier.” 
Hitler and Mussolini ask Spain to join 
them in deciding on terms. 


June 22—In the same “Armistice car” at 
Compiégne where Germany sued for peace 
in 1918, French delegates yield to an 
armistice. The French delegation then flies 
to Italy to conclude an armistice with Mus- 
solini. 

June 23—Britain withdraws recognition 
from the Pétain Government. Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, in London, announces formation 
of the French National Committee to carry 
on the war. 














upon Germany’s sphere of interest.” Never- 
theless, the growing mutual distrust be- 
tween the Brown and the Red dictator- 
ships was evident. According to well-in- 
formed neutral sources, the Red Army 
movements in Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Russia possibly put about two million 
Red troops along the whole border from 
Finland to the Black Sea. Germany, mean- 
while, was making protective troop con- 
centrations on her side of the East 
Prussian and Polish frontier, where 
the Nazis had been building fortifica- 
tions since the partition of Poland last 
September. 

One possible cause of Stalin’s alarm was 
the fact that high-ranking German agents 
in the Balkans had begun to talk openly 
of the coming Nazi “colonization” of Rus- 
sia, either by economic penetration or by 
force, as part of Hitler’s plans for Eastern 
Europe. Nevertheless, the Wilhelmstrasse 
would admit no change in its relations 
with Russia. Ralph Barnes and Russell 
Hill, New York Herald Tribune Berlin 
correspondents, were expelled from Ger- 
many after Barnes reported that the Nazis 
were deeply angered by Russia’s moves in 
the Baltic. 

But the Russians also were cautious. 
They were doing their best to stick to the 
schedule provided in the Russo-German 
economic agreement for the shipment of 
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‘Big Joe’: The 79-foot Red work- 
er in stainless steel, who topped the 
Russian exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair last year, has taken up 
his new post at home—Pushkin 
Square in the heart of Moscow. 
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950,000 tons of oil in 1940, of which they 
had sent less than 450,000, according to re- 
ports last week. In all other commitments 
of this agreement the Soviet Union has 
fallen slightly behind the quota but not 
enough to irritate the Germans. 

Nevertheless, the occupation of the Bal- 
tic states could serve only one purpose— 
the bolstering of the Soviet defenses 
against a possible German attack east- 
ward. Knowing the weakness of the Rus- 
sian military and economic situation, Sta- 
lin has concentrated all his efforts on keep- 
ing his country out of the European war, 
but at the same time needs of self-de- 
fense appear to have forced the Kremlin 
into a dangerous diplomatic struggle with 
Germany and Italy in the Balkans and 
now with Germany in the Baltic. For if 
Hitler succeeds in imposing a Pax Ger- 
manica on all of Europe this summer, 
then the anti-Russian pages of Mein 
Kampf are left as the only unfinished busi- 
ness on the program. 


Japan Struts 
Hands Off French Indo-China, 
Tokyo Warns Allies and Axis 





The French, with a reputation for hat- 
ing to leave their cherished patrie, never- 
theless have taken the Tricolor around the 
world and built up a colonial empire sec- 
ond only to Britain’s. 

One of the French colonizers’ biggest— 
and toughest—tasks was the creation of 
the 286,000-square-mile Union of French 
Indo-China at the crossroads of Asia, be- 
tween India and China, with most of its 
24,000,000 people stemming from _ both 
races. The French began the job in the 
reign of Louis XVI, but it took more than 
a century to finish it. Marshals Joffre and 
Lyautey and General Galliéni, whose tax- 
icab army turned the tide at the Marne in 
1914, were among famous Frenchmen that 
helped in modern times. Gen. Charles 
Huntziger, chief of the delegation that 
signed the armistice, also served in Indo- 
China when he was a captain. To case 
their exile in a tropic wilderness, the pred- 
ecessors of these men set up a little Paris, 
complete with boulevards and café ter- 
races, at Saigon, the largest city. 

Last week, the capital of the homeland 
was in German hands and France had sur- 
rendered. That made French Indo-China 
the second Far Eastern orphan of Hitler's 
European storm (the Dutch East Indies 
was the first). In both cases Japan 
promptly warned other powers—and the 
warning was meant for the Axis as much 
as the Allies—against adopting either of 
the orphaned possessions and thereby up- 
setting the Asiatic status quo. 

Tokyo was immediately concerned with 
Indo-China because of the railway line 
into China. The Japanese claimed that 
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America, the government protects 
your liberty...it goes a long way to 
protect your life! 


But the government can’t undertake 
to keep you from running needless 
risks... without interfering with 
your freedom. 


You know, for example, that blow- 
outs do happen by the thousands... 
every day...to new and old tires. 
They can happen to your tires! 


In an awful moment all your love 
and care...all your thoughts for 
health, education and character-build- 
ing...can be for nothing if a sudden 
tire failure hurls your motor car into 
1 ditch, or a telegraph pole, or into 
the thick of oncoming traffic. 


But with Goodyear LifeGuards in 
your tires that doesn’t need to hap- 
pen. Because LifeGuards are an inner 
safety tire on which you ride securely 
should the outer tire suddenly collapse. 


Instead of gambling ...and with a 
stake worth more than money... that 
you'll escape a blowout, why not wipe 
out this danger? 


Just tell your Goodyear dealer or 
your car dealer to replace the conven- 
tional tubes in your tires with Good- 
year LifeGuards. Then you'll never 
have to worry again about what might 
happen if a tire should blow out. 


If you can afford a car you can afford 
to equip it with LifeGuards. If you 
love your family, you'll do it... today! 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body...Safety Glass...and 


LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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So far as your interests are concerned you’d find the “‘top layer” 
of this advertising agency consisting of all of us. 


Those of us working with you far out in the field —like those of 
us who’d first talk with you about placing your account here — 
would all keep our brains turned on for you. 


This agency’s ‘‘top layer” of clients too, consists of them all. 
Our brains stay turned on fully for each. 


Likely enough, that’s why we have grown 27 years old, with 
flourishing offices in New York and Dallas, serving 31 clients. 
Though we have gained 11 within 3 years, it still leaves us with 
an exceptional average per client—8'% years. 


The average for all clients of all agencies isn’t half as high. If 
you’ve had to change too often, probably you’d profit by talking 
with us. 


Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York, 
and 1307 Pacific Avenue, Dallas. 
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this line was hauling supplies for Chiang 
Kai-shek, although the French denied the 
charge. Japanese extremists demanded an 
immediate occupation of Indo-China, and 
there were reports that 100,000 troops were 
already on Hainan Island, off the coast of 
Indo-China, for that purpose. 

On June 19 Masayuki Tani, Vice For- 
eign Minister, gave French Ambassador 
Charles Arsene Henry a “final warning,” 
demanding Japanese contro! and super- 
vision of China-bound traffic on this line. 
Next day the French envoy, on instruc- 
tions of the government at Bordeaux, 
bowed to Tokyo’s terms. The day before 
Henry had signed an agreement to recog- 
nize Japan’s special position in China. 
This document was similar to the one 
made by Sir Robert Craigie, British Am- 
bassador, last July. 

Meanwhile, Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita ordered his envoys in Berlin and 
Rome to remind the Axis that Japan ex- 
pected to be consulted in any peace deal 
concerning Asiatic territories. The news- 
paper Asahi stated: “Though France has 
capitulated, the democratic bloc still con- 
trols the seas with the British and Amer- 
ican Navies, and Germany and Italy will 
find it wise to depend silently on Japan’s 
powerful fleet in the Far East.” 


Tientsin 

In another part of China, however, re- 
lations between Japan and the European 
democracies took an at least temporary 
turn for the better. On June 19, Craigie 
and Arita formally signed the agreement 
reached the previous week settling the 
long and bitter Tientsin dispute (News- 
week, June 24). A separate Franco-Jap- 
anese agreement was also concluded. The 
British agreed to suppress Chinese ter- 
rorists in the concession. In addition, 
about $1,050,000 of $12,000,000 of Chinese 
silver in Tientsin banks—which the Jap- 
anese had wanted—were released to the 
Japanese to be used for local relief. 

At 6 o’clock the next evening, the bar- 
ricades around the British and French con- 
cessions, which had been up since June 14, 
1939, were taken down. Thousands of Jap- 
anese, who had been banned from the con- 
cessions, poured into them, while trucks of 
food and supplies rolled in for the resi- 
dents. 





Royal Refugees 


The Duke of Windsor and his American 
Duchess were among many famous people 
who became refugees last week, fleeing 
from France when the government decid- 
ed to surrender. The Windsors and a party 
of friends left their Riviera villa in a fleet 
of five cars and drove to Barcelona. 

Later they went on to Madrid, the 
Spanish capital, apparently en route to 
Lisbon, Portugal, and England. With 
many rumors circulating about the Duke’s 





political future (see page 7), London de- 
nied German and Italian reports that 
Prime Minister Churchill had ordered 
Windsor’s arrest if he returned to Eng- 
land. The Nazi and Fascist hint had been 
that the Duke wanted to regain the throne. 


§{ One of Windsor’s close friends, the Aus- 
trian Baron Eugene de Rothschild of the 
great banking house, and the Baroness, 
the former Katherine Wolf of Philadelphia, 
had the unique experience of arriving pen- 
niless at San Sebastian, Spain, from 
France. There they had to borrow money 
to continue to Lisbon. Others who stopped 
in Spain or passed through on the way to 
Portugal included: the former Empress 
Zita of Austria and her son Archduke Otto, 
the Hapsburg pretender; Grand Duchess 
Charlotte of Luxembourg; the three chil- 
dren of King Leopold of Belgium, Princes 
Baudouin and Albert and Princess Jose- 
phine Charlotte, with ex-Premier Paul van 
Zeeland; and Premier Hubert Pierlot and 
other members of the Belgium Govern- 
ment. Two others reported to have taken 
the same way out were former French 
Premier Edouard Daladier and Georges 
Bonnet, Foreign Minister at the time of 
Munich. 


§{ Baron Robert de Rothschild of the 
French branch of the family was one of the 
1,600 refugees jammed aboard a little 
9,000-ton ship that reached England after 
a three-day voyage from Bordeaux, where 
attempts were made to bomb and ma- 
chine-gun it before sailing. Others on the 
vessel that normally carries 180 passengers 
were Henri Bernstein, French dramatist; 
Sir Maurice Peterson, former British Am- 
bassador to Spain; Eve Curie, daughter 
of the discoverer of radium; and Pierre 
Cot, former French Air Minister. 
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§ Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, President, and 
other members of the exile Polish Gov- 
ernment, went to England from Bordeaux 
on a British destroyer that was also unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by bombers. King 
George met them at the station in London. 
Premier Wladyslaw Sikorski had arranged 
to evacuate 25,000 Polish troops from 
France to Britain. 


{{ German and Italian broadcasts reported 
that two ex-Premiers of France, Léon 
Blum and Edouard Herriot, Mayor of 
Lyon, had taken refuge in Switzerland. 





Island ‘Target 


Britain Musters All Strength 
Against Nazi Invasion Threat 


William came o’er the sea 

With bloody sword came he: 
Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule the English land. 


Thorkel the Skald, a Saxon troubador, 
intoned that dirge in 1066 after William 
the Conqueror won the Battle of Hastings 
—the last invasion of England. Last week 
another conqueror seemed to be on the 
way, not “o’er the sea” with a sword, but 
with bombs from the air. 


‘First Flashes’ 


The night of June 19 was a bright, 
moonlit night. For four hours some 100 
Heinkel bombers flew in successive waves 
over a wide area of England from the 
lower Thames to Yorkshire. In a Cam- 
bridgeshire town their bombs demolished 
a row of eight houses. Hitler’s Vélkischer 
Beobachter said: “These are just the first 


International 


Refugees, wounded and otherwise, continued to flow into England 
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flashes of the lightning storm which is 
gathering about the British Isles.” 

Next night Nazi planes staged another 
raid, then let the British alone the follow- 
ing night, but resumed their bombing the 
night after. The toll for the three nights’ 
raiding: 23 dead, about 100 injured. 

Britain claimed that the raiders did rel- 
atively little damage and that ten of their 
planes were downed—two by the London 
balloon barrage. And the public was repri- 
manded for taking the raids too calmly, 
many people having gone out in the open 
to watch instead of taking cover in shelters. 

The RAF repeatedly struck back with 
night raids over the Reich, where seventeen 
were reported killed in three days. The 
British claimed hits on the great Krupp 
munitions works at Essen, the Focke-Wulf 
aircraft plant at Bremen, on a new big 
gun emplacement near Calais, and on oil 
tanks, bases, airports, and other objectives 
in Germany, Holland, and France. They 
also gave Berlin its first air raid of the war 
by bombing Babelsburg, suburban film 
center. 

Britain hurried through a scheme to 
evacuate children between the ages of 5 
and 16 to safety overseas, in the Domin- 
ions and the United States. The plan called 
for sending 20,000 in the near future, the 
government footing passage bills for par- 
ents unable to pay them. Canada agreed 
to take 10,000 immediately and more later; 
Australia offered haven to 5,000; New Zea- 
land, to 2,500; and South Africa, to “sev- 
eral thousand.” American relief agencies at 
once began to cooperate through a United 
States Committee for the Care of European 
Children formed last week, with Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt acting temporarily 
as honorary administrative chairman. 

Canada also agreed to take custody of 
Sir Oswald Mosley and other British Fas- 
cists—potential Fifth Columnists—now in 
London jails, as well as a number of Ger- 
man war prisoners. 


‘Balance Sheet’ 

Meanwhile, Prime Minister Churchill in 
the House of Commons on June 18 gave 
an ungarnished analysis of Britain’s 
chances in the coming showdown. Parlia- 
ment resounded with cheers at the end of 
his speech. Later he broadcast the gist of 
it to the empire and this country. 

“What General Weygand called the Bat- 
tle of France is over,” Churchill announced. 
“The Battle of Britain is about to begin.” 
For that coming struggle, he presented 
what he termed a “dread balance sheet” in 
which he fairly appraised the chances both 
of his own country and the Reich. 

On the credit side, the Prime Minister 
listed: more than 1,250,000 men under 
arms, including the BEF forces evacuated 
from France, plus 500,000 partly armed 
home defense volunteers; the “very high 
class” Canadian division withdrawn from 
France; the fleet—“after all, we have a 
navy; some people seem to forget it”; “a 














Whitelaw in The London Daily Herald 


‘Close the Gap!’ 


very powerful air force, which has proved 
itself far superior in quality both in men 
and in many types of machine,” and “a 
great system of mine fields, recently re- 
inforced.” 

Turning to the debit side, Churchill 
asked: “The great question is, can we 
break Hitler’s air weapon?” He did not 
try to answer it but said that the RAF 
had inflicted a 2 or 214 to 1 loss on the 
enemy in France and a 8 or 4 to 1 loss at 
Dunkerque, a rate that ought to be bet- 
tered. He conceded that Hitler had over- 
run the Continent, gaining new bases and 
a potential increase in armament output. 
However, Churchill added: “We are now 
assured of immense continued and increas- 
ing support in munitions of all kinds 
from the United States, and especially 
of airplanes and pilots from across the 
ocean.” 

Summing up, the Prime Minister saw 
“good and reasonable hopes of final vic- 
tory.” But he warned: “The whole fury 
and might of the enemy must very soon be 
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turned upon us. Hitler knows he will have 
to break us in this island or lose the war.” 

Two days later it was announced that 
Britain’s military strength had been in- 
creased by the arrival of large Anzac con- 
tingents, originally destined for France, 
How many they were was a military secret, 
but it was pointed out that they came 
in six big transatlantic liners, includ- 
ing the Queen Mary, Mauretania, and 
Aquitania, which could easily carry 50,000 
troops. 

The Australians and New Zealanders, 
toughened and tanned by seven months’ 
training at home and their 10,000-mile 
voyage, landed full of fight. When they 
heard the Germans had taken Paris, one 
of them remarked: “Don’t worry, we'll 
have it back in a fortnight!” With them 
was a battalion of Maori tribesmen, sprung 
from warriors whom it took years to con- 
quer. Next day Britons were further 
cheered by news that a fourth big con- 
tingent of Canadian infantry and airmea, 
with planes and other equipment, had also 
come to help defend the threatened seat of 
their empire. They disembarked with 
shouts of “Let us at ’em!” 

In the British home defense program, 
the calling of conscripts was rushed: by 
last week 2,750,000 had already been reg- 
istered and next month the total will 
mount to more than 4,000,000, although 
less than half the number can be adequate- 
ly equipped to meet a real blitzkrieg inva- 
sion. Lord Beaverbrook, Aircraft Produc- 
tion Minister, announced that Britain now 
had more planes than it did when the big 
Nazi blitzkrieg began against the Low 
Countries May 10. And on June 20 Parlia- 
ment held a secret session to thrash out 
eleventh-hour defense problems. 
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anada’s Governor General, the Earl 
of Athlone, arriving with his wife 


] mpire Reacts 


Dominions Speed Up Defenses 
and Aid to Mother Country 


Arriving secretly at Halifax, N.S., on 
June 19 aboard the Cunard White Star 
liner Britannic, the Earl of Athlone, 66- 
year-old uncle of King George and Can- 
ada’s new Governor General, sped with his 
wife, Princess Alice, by special train to Ot- 
tawa. There, in a ceremony on June 21 in 
he Senate, he took the oath of office and, 
as his first official act, gave royal assent to 
he Dominion’s most far-reaching war 
measure—a “National Resources Mobili- 
vation” law introduced by Prime Minister 
fackenzie King earlier in the week and 
quickly passed by both houses. 

Patterned on the Emergency Powers 
Law enacted in Britain May 22, the meas- 
re granted the government decree powers 
0 mobilize the entire “human and material 
resources” of the Dominion, including prop- 
erty, wealth, and industry. It also im- 
posed conscription of man power for home 
lefense, and the government announced 
hat all men up to 45 except those needed 
in vital industries would be called up by 
lasses for a training period of probably 
hree months. 

Enlistment for overseas service will con- 
inue on a voluntary basis in accordance 
vith long-standing government pledges. 
So far, Canada has sent one full division 
abroad. Further reinforcements for it, plus 
advance units of a second division, reached 
Britain last week along with a contingent 
of Anzacs (see page 23). A third division 
ls also being recruited in Canada and, in 
addition, the government last week called 
Hor 40,000 more volunteers. Canadian sol- 
iers have reinforced British troops guard- 
ng Iceland, Denmark’s strategic North At- 








Via Cable: Marginal Notes on the French Defeat 


The following cable was sent from 
Portugal on June 24 by Allan Upde- 
graff, one of Newsweek’s Paris corre- 
spondents: 

I came down on June 14 from a 
Deauville suburb, where I helped evac- 
uate French friends. These are my mar- 
ginal notes on the debacle. 

Refugees from Normandy, many of 
them wounded, riding on big horses, in 
high-wheeled carts and trucks, on bi- 
cycles and walking, made “The Grapes 
of Wrath” seem like mawkish senti- 
mentality. But there was a healthy hu- 
mor among the miseries and a certain 
holiday spirit, too. 

Le Havre was on fire, bombs day and 
night making the windows rattle across 
the bay in Deauville. Deauville was a 
ghost city with the eternal parade of 
fugitives. German planes, like high 
flocks of gulls black against the sky 
(there were but a few stealthy British 
reconnoitering planes, no French, and 
little anti-aircraft), were zigzagging 
after small escaping ships, sinking them 
with machine-gun fire. 

For three days Le Havre burned 
steadily. The fire was started when the 
French lit tons of aviation gasoline, 
and it was assisted by German in- 
cendiary and high-explosive bombs. 

I went to Argentan by car, and there 
my friends’ gasoline was exhausted. I 
continued by refugee and troop trains. 
Everybody was friendly and helping 
everybody else. 

At Le Mans, the wounded on stretch- 
ers were hustled along among thou- 
sands of refugees who slept on floors 
or gutters or anywhere in the evacuated 
city. Food was unobtainable. 

For 48 hours on Saturday and Sun- 
day I traveled the 60 miles from Le 
Mans to Tours on crowded, crawling 
trains—in boxcars and old third-class, 
toiletless board-seaters filled with mixed 
refugees and troops. 

There were flowers and greenery at 
many doors. I spent the sunny Sunday 
beside the little Touraine River wash- 
ing up, fishing, camp cooking, and mak- 
ing willow whistles for. refugee kids. 
There was broad jumping, wrestling, 
and horse play among the citizen boy 
soldiers, who genteelly sparked refugee 
girls and joined in group and solo sing- 
ing in the moonlight. Except for the 
scarcity of food, there was much the 
atmosphere of a union Sunday-school 
picnic in the Midwest. 

There was a hot bombing raid June 
17 on Tours, but the train and bridge 
were missed and two German bombers 
shot down by anti-aircraft were a beau- 


tiful sight from the trackside bushes as 
they crashed, one falling into the Loire. 
The troops’ rations were exhausted 
from feeding 1,500 refugees on the 
train but everybody lived well on pro- 
visions supplied by stalled merchandise 
trains, soon to fall into German hands. 

The menu was bread with honey and 
butter, cherries, oranges, camembert 
cheese, raw eggs, assisted by a small 
ration of Singe and Pinard. There was 
no coffee, as there was seldom time to 
cook, but our five boy soldiers who 
shared the compartment with us pre- 
pared one unforgettable omelet and 
furnished unforgettable comedy and in- 
finite jest, shaking off the horror: of 
France’s defeat. 

Accepting defeat and the blame for 
it is the universal reaction—but “we'll 
get them sooner or later.” Our five com- 
panions from the Belgian border said 
that officers decamped, ammunition 
failed, and men broke, unable to face 
the devastating German technique of 
airplanes and tanks cooperating by the 
thousands. They gave the German Staff 
full credit and excoriated French bu- 
reaucracy: “The Germans worked like 
slaves and we had too much liberty.” 

Bordeaux, a city of 300,000, was try- 
ing to feed and sleep 1,000,000. The 
American Red Cross was supplying 
cots. The Associated Press boys were 
sleeping on air mattresses on the floor 
of a one-room office and in a parked 
car. They were the last journalists to 
jump. Food was scarce, but the au 
revoir dinner served by a refugee Paris 
waiter was up to the best French 
standards. 

A confidential report from refugee 
American aviation engineers stated that 
the British confiscated three shiploads 
of American planes which were French 
property. At Bordeaux, there was some 
popular anti-British feeling, slighter 
anti-American. But the strongest was 
against the bureaucrats who take three 
hours for lunch and red-tape everybody 
and everything. Lack of effective sim- 
ple organization hamstrung France. The 
bungling passed from Daladier to Rey- 
naud, a clever financier, through in- 
dignities perpetrated on American air- 
planes and airplane machinery to stag- 
nation and stupidity in the information 
bureau. Everybody who tried to do 
anything was webbed in paperasse (red 
tape). In some important ways, the 
present clean sweep may bring good te 
France and to the world that can’t get 
along without her. Honest Pétain said 
some of it and details will come out 
later. 
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flashes of the lightning storm which is 
gathering about the British Isles.” 

Next night Nazi planes staged another 
raid, then let the British alone the follow- 
ing night, but resumed their bombing the 
night after. The toll for the three nights’ 
raiding: 23 dead, about 100 injured. 

Britain claimed that the raiders did rel- 
atively little damage and that ten of their 
planes were downed—two by the London 
balloon barrage. And the public was repri- 
manded for taking the raids too calmly, 
many people having gone out in the open 
to watch instead of taking cover in shelters. 

The RAF repeatedly struck back with 
night raids over the Reich, where seventeen 
were reported killed in three days. The 
British claimed hits on the great Krupp 
munitions works at Essen, the Focke-Wulf 
aircraft plant at Bremen, on a new big 
gun emplacement near Calais, and on oil 
tanks, bases, airports, and other objectives 
in Germany, Holland, and France. They 
also gave Berlin its first air raid of the war 
by bombing Babelsburg, suburban film 
center. 

Britain hurried through a scheme to 
evacuate children between the ages of 5 
and 16 to safety overseas, in the Domin- 
ions and the United States. The plan called 
for sending 20,000 in the near future, the 
government footing passage bills for par- 
ents unable to pay them. Canada agreed 
to take 10,000 immediately and more later; 
Australia offered haven to 5,000; New Zea- 
land, to 2,500; and South Africa, to “sev- 
eral thousand.” American relief agencies at 
once began to cooperate through a United 
States Committee for the Care of European 
Children formed last week, with Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt acting temporarily 
as honorary administrative chairman. 

Canada also agreed to take custody of 
Sir Oswald Mosley and other British Fas- 
cists—potential Fifth Columnists—now in 
London jails, as well as a number of Ger- 
man war prisoners. 


‘Balance Sheet’ 


Meanwhile, Prime Minister Churchill in 
the House of Commons on June 18 gave 
an ungarnished analysis of Britain’s 
chances in the coming showdown. Parlia- 
ment resounded with cheers at the end of 
his speech. Later he broadcast the gist of 
it to the empire and this country. 

“What General Weygand called the Bat- 
tle of France is over,” Churchill announced. 
“The Battle of Britain is about to begin.” 
For that coming struggle, he presented 
what he termed a “dread balance sheet” in 
which he fairly appraised the chances both 
of his own country and the Reich. 

On the credit side, the Prime Minister 
listed: more than 1,250,000 men under 
arms, including the BEF forces evacuated 
from France, plus 500,000 partly armed 
home defense volunteers; the “very high 
class” Canadian division withdrawn from 
France; the fleet—“after all, we have a 


navy; some people seem to forget it”; “a 























‘Close the Gap!’ 


very powerful air force, which has proved 
itself far superior in quality both in men 
and in many types of machine,” and “a 
great system of mine fields, recently re- 
inforced.” 

Turning to the debit side, Churchill 
asked: “The great question is, can we 
break Hitler’s air weapon?” He did not 
try to answer it but said that the RAF 
had inflicted a 2 or 214 to 1 loss on the 
enemy in France and a 8 or 4 to 1 loss at 
Dunkerque, a rate that ought to be bet- 
tered. He conceded that Hitler had over- 
run the Continent, gaining new bases and 
a potential increase in armament output. 
However, Churchill added: “We are now 
assured of immense continued and increas- 
ing support in munitions of all kinds 
from the United States, and especially 
of airplanes and pilots from across the 
ocean.” 

Summing up, the Prime Minister saw 
“good and reasonable hopes of final vic- 
tory.” But he warned: “The whole fury 
and might of the enemy must very soon be 
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turned upon us. Hitler knows he will have 
to break us in this island or lose the war.” 

Two days later it was announced that 
Britain’s military strength had been in. 
creased by the arrival of large Anzac con- 
tingents, originally destined for France, 
How many they were was a military secret, 
but it was pointed out that they came 
in six big transatlantic liners, includ. 
ing the Queen Mary, Mauretania, and 
Aquitania, which could easily carry 50,000 
troops. 

The Australians and New Zealanders, 
toughened and tanned by seven months’ 
training at home and their 10,000-mile 
voyage, landed full of fight. When they 
heard the Germans had taken Paris, one 
of them remarked: “Don’t worry, we'll 
have it back in a fortnight!” With them 
was a battalion of Maori tribesmen, sprung 
from warriors whom it took years to con- 
quer. Next day Britons were further 
cheered by news that a fourth big con- 
tingent of Canadian infantry and airmen, 
with planes and other equipment, had also 
come to help defend the threatened seat of 
their empire. They disembarked with 
shouts of “Let us at ’em!” 

In the British home defense program, 
the calling of conscripts was rushed: by 
last week 2,750,000 had already been reg- 
istered and next month the total will 
mount to more than 4,000,000, although 
less than half the number can be adequate- 
ly equipped to meet a real blitzkrieg inva- 
sion. Lord Beaverbrook, Aircraft Produc- 
tion Minister, announced that Britain now 
had more planes than it did when the big 
Nazi blitzkrieg began against the Low 
Countries May 10. And on June 20 Parlia- 
ment held a secret session to thrash out 
eleventh-hour defense problems. 
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Canada’s Governor General, the Earl 
of Athlone, arriving with his wife 


Empire Reacts 


Dominions Speed Up Defenses 
and Aid to Mother Country 


Arriving secretly at Halifax, N.S., on 
June 19 aboard the Cunard White Star 
liner Britannic, the Earl of Athlone, 66- 
year-old uncle of King George and Can- 
ada’s new Governor General, sped with his 
wife, Princess Alice, by special train to Ot- 
tawa. There, in a ceremony on June 21 in 
the Senate, he took the oath of office and, 
as his first official act, gave royal assent to 
the Dominion’s most far-reaching war 
measure—a “National Resources Mobili- 
zation” law introduced by Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King earlier in the week and 
quickly passed by both houses. 

Patterned on the Emergency Powers 
Law enacted in Britain May 22, the meas- 
ure granted the government decree powers 
to mobilize the entire “human and material 
resources” of the Dominion, including prop- 
erty, wealth, and industry. It also im- 
posed conscription of man power for home 
defense, and the government announced 
that all men up to 45 except those needed 
in vital industries would be called up by 
classes for a training period of probably 
three months. 

Enlistment for overseas service will con- 
tinue on a voluntary basis in accordance 
with long-standing government pledges. 
So far, Canada has sent one full division 
abroad. Further reinforcements for it, plus 
advance units of a second division, reached 
Britain last week along with a contingent 
of Anzacs (see page 23). A third division 
Is also being recruited in Canada and, in 
addition, the government last week called 
for 40,000 more volunteers. Canadian sol- 
diers have reinforced British troops guard- 
ing Iceland, Denmark’s strategic North At- 








The following cable was sent from 
Portugal on June 24 by Allan Upde- 
graff, one of Newsweek’s Paris corre- 
spondents: 

I came down on June 14 from a 
Deauville suburb, where I helped evac- 
uate French friends. These are my mar- 
ginal notes on the debacle. 

Refugees from Normandy, many of 
them wounded, riding on big horses, in 
high-wheeled carts and trucks, on bi- 
cycles and walking, made “The Grapes 
of Wrath” seem like mawkish senti- 
mentality. But there was a healthy hu- 
mor among the miseries and a certain 
holiday spirit, too. 

Le Havre was on fire, bombs day and 
night making the windows rattle across 
the bay in Deauville. Deauville was a 
ghost city with the eternal parade of 
fugitives. German planes, like high 
flocks of gulls black against the sky 
(there were but a few stealthy British 
reconnoitering planes, no French, and 
little anti-aircraft), were zigzagging 
after small escaping ships, sinking them 
with machine-gun fire. 

For three days Le Havre burned 
steadily. The fire was started when the 
French lit tons of aviation gasoline, 
and it was assisted by German in- 
cendiary and high-explosive bombs. 

I went to Argentan by car, and there 
my friends’ gasoline was exhausted. I 
continued by refugee and troop trains. 
Everybody was friendly and helping 
everybody else. 

At Le Mans, the wounded on stretch- 
ers were hustled along among thou- 
sands of refugees who slept on floors 
or gutters or anywhere in the evacuated 
city. Food was unobtainable. 

For 48 hours on Saturday and Sun- 
day I traveled the 60 miles from Le 
Mans to Tours on crowded, crawling 
trains—in boxcars and old third-class, 
toiletless board-seaters filled with mixed 
refugees and troops. 

There were flowers and greenery at 
many doors. I spent the sunny Sunday 
beside the little Touraine River wash- 
ing up, fishing, camp cooking, and mak- 
ing willow whistles for. refugee kids. 
There was broad jumping, wrestling, 
and horse play among the citizen boy 
soldiers, who genteelly sparked refugee 
girls and joined in group and solo sing- 
ing in the moonlight. Except for the 
scarcity of food, there was much the 
atmosphere of a union Sunday-school 
picnic in the Midwest. 

There was a hot bombing raid June 
17 on Tours, but the train and bridge 
were missed and two German bombers 
shot down by anti-aircraft were a beau- 


Via Cable: Marginal Notes on the French Defeat 


tiful sight from the trackside bushes as 
they crashed, one falling into the Loire. 
The troops’ rations were exhausted 
from feeding 1,500 refugees on the 
train but everybody lived well on pro- 
visions supplied by stalled merchandise 
trains, soon to fall into German hands. 

The menu was bread with honey and 
butter, cherries, oranges, camembert 
cheese, raw eggs, assisted by a small 
ration of Singe and Pinard. There was 
no coffee, as there was seldom time to 
cook, but our five boy soldiers who 
shared the compartment with us pre- 
pared one unforgettable omelet and 
furnished unforgettable comedy and in- 
finite jest, shaking off the horror: of 
France’s defeat. 

Accepting defeat and the blame for 
it is the universal reaction—but “we'll 
get them sooner or later.” Our five com- 
panions from the Belgian border said 
that officers decamped, ammunition 
failed, and men broke, unable to face 
the devastating German technique of 
airplanes and tanks cooperating by the 
thousands. They gave the German Staff 
full credit and excoriated French bu- 
reaucracy: “The Germans worked like 
slaves and we had too much liberty.” 

Bordeaux, a city of 300,000, was try- 
ing to feed and sleep 1,000,000. The 
American Red Cross was supplying 
cots. The Associated Press boys were 
sleeping on air mattresses on the floor 
of a one-room office and in a parked 
car. They were the last journalists to 
jump. Food was scarce, but the au 
revoir dinner served by a refugee Paris 
waiter was up to the best French 
standards. 

A confidential report from refugee 
American aviation engineers stated that 
the British confiscated three shiploads 
of American planes which were French 
property. At Bordeaux, there was some 
popular anti-British feeling, slighter 
anti-American. But the strongest was 
against the bureaucrats who take three 
hours for lunch and red-tape everybody 
and everything. Lack of effective sim- 
ple organization hamstrung France. The 
bungling passed from Daladier to Rey- 
naud, a clever financier, through in- 
dignities perpetrated on American air- 
planes and airplane machinery to stag- 
nation and stupidity in the information 
bureau. Everybody who tried to do 
anything was webbed in paperasse (red 
tape). In some important ways, the 
present clean sweep may bring good te 
France and to the world that can’t get 
along without her. Honest Pétain said 
some of it and details will come out 
later. 
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lantic outpost, and are also on duty in 
Newfoundland, as well as in the Dutch 
West Indies. 

As part of its conscription feature, the 
new law calls for a national registration of 
man power. This will provide an inventory 
of skilled labor resources as well as an 
additional check on Fifth Columnists.* And 
in a move to keep labor satisfied, Ottawa 
announced a new “Magna Charta” for in- 
dustry, modeled on the United States Wag- 
ner Act and providing for collective bar- 
gaining, the right to organize in unions free 
of employer control, and compulsory sub- 
mission of disputes in war industries to a 
conciliation board. 


Down Under 


Australia rushed through a sweeping new 
law for mobilization of all national re- 
sources, although, like Canada, the Down 
Under Dominion stuck to its principle— 
laid down when the draft was revived last 
January—of man-power conscription for 
home defense only. On the other hand, 
New Zealand, which enacted a drastic 
Emergency Powers Law in May, plumped 
for unlimited military aid to Britain as the 
menace of full-scale German attack drew 
nearer. The Dominion also instituted con- 
scription for both home and overseas serv- 
ice. 

Meanwhile, with South Africa’s air force 
already in action against Italian East Af- 
rican bases, Premier Jan Christiaan Smuts 
announced that South Africa would stand 
by Britain “to the end” and promptly 
squelched a proposal by J. B. M. Hertzog, 
anti-British former Premier, that the Do- 
minion “immediately take all measures to 
withdraw from the war.” 


Back Door 


The most immediately menaced member 
of the British imperial family, however, 
was neutral Eire. Ever since the war began, 
Southern Ireland—still technically a part 
of the empire though a republic in all but 
name—has feared that, should Germany 
overwhelm France, Hitler would seek to 
use Eire as a springboard for an attack on 
Britain or, alternatively, that the British 
would send in troops to forestall the Ger- 
mans. 

Prime Minister Eamon De Valera on 
June 16 called for volunteers to man 
“every rifle, machine gun, and revolver” in 
the country as a means of combatting “any 
attack,” inferentially either by Britain or 
Germany. 

At the same time, volunteers for Eire’s 
small but efficient army, hitherto about 
25,000 men, began to roll in at the rate of 
2,000 a day, and Irishmen began to spoil 
for a fight of the guerrilla type waged in 
1919-21 against the British Black and 





*The government outlawed the Fascist Na- 
tional Unity party and interned its recently ar- 
rested leader, Adrien Arcand, and ten other 
members for the duration of the war. 






















“Berliner Tilustrierte Zeitung 
‘What is the stone in your ring?’ 
‘That’s not a stone, but something 
more valuable. It’s a real coffee bean.’ 


Tans. The government put barbed wire 
barricades around Dublin’s Parliament 
buildings, prepared to barricade roads, and 
put landing fields, except those used by 
the air force, out of commission by stud- 
ding them with obstacles. 

Should Hitler invade Eire direct, he is 
expected to get valuable aid from Fifth 
Columnists among the outlawed Irish Re- 
publican Army. However, another perilous 
possibility was that the Nazi Fiihrer might 
decide to respect Eire’s neutrality and land 
troops in Northern Ireland, which, as part 
of the United Kingdom, is belligerent terri- 
tory. ’ 

Then, by exploiting the partition issue in 
cooperation with the IRA, he might plunge 
the island into civil war. 


Significance 





Granted independence, even to the ex- 
tent of having the right to secede from the 
empire, under the Statute of Westminster 
of 1931, and bound together only by the 
symbol of the crown and common blood, 
the far-flung British dominions have hith- 
erto never sought to build up defenses com- 
mensurate with independent status. In- 
stead, they have relied, as of old, on Brit- 
ain herself and the British Fleet as the 
bastion of their own security. 

Hence, with Britain in jeopardy as never 
before, all the empire belligerents last week 
began to step up aid to the Mother Coun- 
try as a means of bolstering their own first 
line of defense. But should Britain fall and, 
as Prime Minister Churchill said on June 4, 
the struggle against her enemies be shifted 
to the “empire beyond the seas,” all will 
have to fend for themselves, aside from any 
help that a British Navy battered in the 
last stand at home might give. Hence the 
empire scramble to bolster home defenses 
as well as to rush aid to Britain. 

So far as Eire is concerned, Britain is in 
the same unhappy position that beset her 
in the cases of Norway, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. She cannot move across the Irish Sea 
without violating Eire’s neutrality—and, in 
the case of Eire, opposition to such a move 
would be aggravated by widespread anti- 
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British sentiment due to the partition issy. 

Thus Britain’s only apparent strategy j, 
to wait, once again, for Hitler to act first, 
Should the Fiihrer do so, then Eire, out 
self-preservation, might be forced to tun 
to Britain for aid. 












Sidelights of the War 


A squadron of aviators flying for a Swej. 
ish-American scientific expedition oye 
the mountains of East Central Peru |ay 
week discovered a community of 80 fam. 
ilies who could have filled a library wit) 
all the bad news they didn’t know. They 
were Peruvians of Spanish descent why 
had been out of touch with the world sing 
1915, didn’t know how the last war came 
out, and had never heard of Hitler. Antic). 
max: the community gave the aviators ; 
petition to the Peruvian Government {o 
a radio station. 

















“Germany has been continuously at wa 
since Aug. 4, 1914—with the Isle of Man, 
This pleasure resort off the English south 
coast, where many enemy aliens are noy 
interned, has a constitution giving it near. 
dominion status, and it declared war in its 
own name. But the action was overlooked 
at the Peace Conference, and hence the 
Isle never made peace and didn’t have to 
bother with repetition last Sept. 3. 








* Bavarian troops captured the Lorrain 
village of Badonviller (Badenweiler in 
German) in August 1914. The bandmaste 
of the Bavarian Royal Bodyguard, Adolf 
Fuerst, composed the Badenweiler March 
to honor the occasion. The tune became the 
favorite of Corp. Adolf Hitler, who served 
with the Bavarian troops. Last week, the 
Berlin radio blared out the march in exult- 
ing over recapture of the village. 





“The Egyptian Government issued 4 
warning that tombs not be used as ait. 
raid shelters. 


“| All persons landing at Bermuda afte 
July 8 must have passports and, if they 
are not British subjects, passport visa. 
Bermuda residents over the age of If 
must carry identification cards with phote- 
graphs attached. 


{German visitors to Hitler’s field head: 
quarters reported him so sure of victory 
ihat the war is taboo as table talk. They 
said the Fiihrer in spare time made archi- 
tectural sketches for the “victorious Ger 
many.” His taste shows a change from 
the rigidity of earlier designs to less sever 
ity and a tendency to the old-fashioned 
rococo. 


{| The British war chest received an anol 
ymous gift of a necklace of 42 gradual: 
ed diamonds, several larger than a dime 
It will be sold for the Treasury on July 3 
by Christie’s, the famous auction hous, 
where the necklace was described as “tle 
most superb we have ever had to sell.” 
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GOP Convention Aligns Party 
for Its Most Vital Campaign 


Broad Program Is Shaped 
in Republicans’ Hope of Guiding 
America in Crucial Days 


Except for its carnival air and the more 
than 100,000 visitors who overflowed its 
hotels, there was little changed about 
Philadelphia this week. Rittenhouse Square 
limousines and battered Fords from rich 
Bucks County farmsteads jockeyed about 
antiquated City Hall Square as usual. 
Chestnut Hill debutantes and West Philly 
stenographers danced at Benny the Bum’s 
and roller-skated in Fairmount Park. In 
sleek Main Line gardens, rambler roses 
bloomed in peaceful ignorance of the fate 
that had lately befallen their progenitors 
in Picardy. 

Yet neither Europe nor the war was re- 
mote. The smell of battle hung over the 
placid Schuylkill River where it laves the 
University of Pennsylvania campus. The 
15,000 Republicans who jammed into Con- 
vention Hall on Monday to hear National 
Chairman John D. M. Hamilton open 
their 22nd quadrennial convention were 


aware that, for the first time since 
1916, the issue before them was war or 
peace. 


The issue was not entirely of their own 
making. A few days before, when the 
Resolutions Committee sat down in the 
Bellevue-Stratford to shape a platform, 
it had seemed likely that the all-important 
foreign-policy plank would not differ great- 
ly from President Roosevelt’s expressed 
views. Former Gov. Alf M. Landon of 
Kansas, the party’s 1936 standard bearer 
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Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
‘Step by Step’ 























Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


‘I'd Better Help Them Win’ 


and chairman of the subcommittee com- 
missioned to define Republican sentiment 
toward the war, favored “all proper aid to 
the Allies that does not involve any com- 
mitment that will take us into the war 
unless the vital interests of America are 
threatened in a tangible and concrete 
way.” 

But last week the President moved in 
ways that made Landon and others doubt 
that he any longer subscribed to that sen- 
timent—if he ever had. In swift succession, 
Mr. Roosevelt sanctioned the use of Amer- 
ican flyers to pilot planes to Halifax (a 
step which further strained the now all but 
meaningless Neutrality Act), outlined a 
plan to draft the nation’s youth, sounded 
friendly Congressmen on the possibility of 
declaring war on Hitler and Mussolini, 
and named to his Cabinet two Re- 
publicans whose avowed interventionist 
views would not quail at the risk of war 
(see page 28). 

Some observers thought the President 
had outdone himself in political strategy. 
A few said he had blitzkrieged the GOP 
convention—by forcing its platform draft- 
ers to write a foreign-policy plank too 
sharply isolationist for the country to 
swallow. For confirmation, they cited a 
statement by Rep. Hamilton Fish of New 
York, who will be chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee if Republicans 
recapture the lower chamber in Novem- 
ber: “There is no question that the New 
Deal, under President Roosevelt, is the 
war party. The greatest issue before the 
country today is peace or war. If the Re- 
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publican party does not come out flatly 
for peace, it is doomed.” 

Still, there were Republicans who stood 
somewhere between the extremes of Fish 
and Stimson. Among the 1,000 delegates 
and 1,000 alternates were honest, troubled 
men and women—plain folk from the sul- 
try Tidewater and the rolling Kansas 
prairie, patriotic citizens from the bustling 
cities of the East and the quiet forests of 
the West—who knew only that they did 
not want to be jockeyed or hurried into 
anything. Most of them had seen one 
American Expeditionary Force embark for 
Europe. To many, Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
testations of resolve not to send another 
were unhappily reminiscent of Woodrow 
Wilson’s “He kept us out of war.” 

They had come there, these Republi- 
cans, as sobered as the Republicans who 
turned in another hour of crisis to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, to choose a man whom they 
hoped to put in the White House next 
January—a man who would lead the na- 
tion through a period long enough to see 
the world made over, long enough to see 
tens of billions spent to rearm America 
against attack, long enough to see the at- 
tack succeed if the money is not wisely spent. 

Against this backgrond of quiet deter- 
mination and mounting confidence, the 
candidates last week wound up one of the 
most amazing campaigns in history. 


Windup 

Over the week end, the movement for 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. and surprise 
dark horse of the year, gained important 
recruits. Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin of 
Connecticut announced he would dispense 
with the Nutmeg State’s favorite-son ges- 
ture and second Willkie. And the home 
front of Thomas E. Dewey, New York 
District Attorney, appeared to be cracking 
when Mayor Rolland B. Marvin of Syra- 
cuse declared for Willkie. 

As of Monday night, Dewey backers 

















Russell in The Los Angeles Times 


‘The Thinker’ 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Landon, GOP harmonizer, and . 


claimed from 418 to 457 first-ballot votes. 
Willkie gave himself 60 to 70. Taft head- 
quarters shunned predictions, but a con- 
sensus of newspapermen gave the Ohioan 
275 to start. The same observers guessed 
80 for Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan. Former President Herbert Hoover 
played a waiting game. Everyone courted 
Landon, who all during the crucial pre- 
convention week had carefully refrained 
from giving an inkling of how he would 
swing. 

The shadow of Europe lay across the 
nation, but only two leading candidates 
showed in public utterances the eagerness 
of all to interpret the public will correctly. 
In a Brooklyn speech, Willkie sought to 
correct the impression that he was an out- 
right interventionist: “I want to repeat 
. . . that despite our wholehearted sym- 
pathy for the Allied cause . . . we do not 
intend to send men from the shores of 
this continent to fight in any war.” And 
Dewey, speaking from New York over a 
nationwide radio hookup, tempered the 
strongly isolationist views he had voiced in 
Wisconsin: “We must . . . extend to the 
victims of aggression all proper aid.” 

The first real hint of the party’s temper 
on vital issues came from Monday night’s 
keynote speech of Gov. Harold E. Stassen 
of Minnesota. Dividing the political battle- 
field of 1940 into “four major fronts”— 
“national preparedness,” “Fifth Column 
defense,” “domestic economic welfare,” and 
“governmental effectiveness and integrity” 
—the 33-year-old Midwesterner called for 
the development of an adequate air force 
and adequate anti-aircraft defense; for 


great tank and anti-tank complements; for 
an ample Navy and coast defense system; 
for a mobile Army, and for bases “strategi- 
cally located in this hemisphere.” 

America, Stassen noted regretfully, is 
“too woefully weak to give the Allies that 
material assistance this nation wants to 
give them. We are sadly wanting in the 
state of our defenses of this hemisphere.” 
Then, laying the blame for defense “bun- 
gling” squarely upon the Administration, 
the Minnesota Governor touched upon two 
subjects very much in the news. 

Referring to the President’s naming of 
Stimson and Knox: “By the politically 
timed appointment on the eve of this con- 
vention of two men of our party ... the 
President made an eleventh-hour confes- 
sion of failure . . . It is only regrettable 
that we cannot change the entire Cabinet 
and the man who heads it with equal 
abruptness.” 

Without mentioning conscription gen- 
erally, but speaking of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
plan to draft the nation’s youth (see page 
33): “That was the method of Hitler and 
Mussolini and Stalin. It is not the Ameri- 
can way.” 

Of his other “fronts” Stassen com- 
mented: Fifth Columnists — “keep these 
borers from within away from the pillars 
of our Capitol”; economic welfare—“fur- 
nish more real jobs for the unemployed in 
private industry,” halt bureaucracy, raise 
the farmers’ income and buying power; 
governmental efficiency —cut waste and 
red tape, return a share of responsibility 
to the states and municipalities. 

But, even before Stassen spoke, rank- 
and-file Republicans had all but decided to 
go to the country on the issue of prepared- 
ness, prudence, and peace. 


Significance 


Seldom has a party undertaken to draft 
a more ticklish platform under more com- 
plicating difficulties. Among the dozen 
members of Landon’s committee were a 
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half-dozen shades of opinion on foreign 
policy—reflective of the general confusion 
throughout the party. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
raid on the party for two Cabinet mem- 
bers temporarily strengthened the outright 
isolationists, but it also strengthened Lan- 
don in his contention that the foreign- 
policy plank ought to be written on a 
“postcard,” because “we can’t take 4 
stand now that will stick until July, much 
less until November.” 

Early in the week it became apparent 
that, regardless of the candidate or the 
specific wording of the platform, the party 
would offer the country a quicker-and- 
more-for-your-money defense program an 
as definite assurance as possible against 
being drawn into the European war—ani 
let the Administration jockey itself into a 
more belligerent attitude if it wished. In 
this connection, some of the people in 
Philadelphia this week feel Stimson may 
turn out to be a millstone about the col- 
lective Democratic neck, enabling the Re- 
publicans to hang the label “war party” on 
the opposition. 


Coalition Bomb 
Backfire Feared by Leaders 


as Criticism Grows in Party 


A month ago, when Washington buzzed 
with rumors of a bipartisan Cabinet, Alf 
M. Landon, 1936 Republican Presidential 
candidate, blasted “any coalition” which 
might lessen “party responsibility,” and 
President Roosevelt branded such rumors 
as “cockeyed” (NEWSWEEK, June 3). Last 
week, Mr. Roosevelt translated cockeyed 
rumor into fact by appointing two Re- 
publican supporters of his aid-to-the-Allies 
policy to his Cabinet. 

To replace Secretary of War Harry H. 
Woodring, the President nominated Pres- 
ident Hoover’s Secretary of State, Col. 
Henry L. Stimson, to the same post he 
held under President Taft. To succeed 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison, Mr. 
Roosevelt selected Landon’s 1936 running 
mate, Col. Frank Knox, publisher of The 
Chicago Daily News. 

A 72-year-old New York lawyer, Colonel 
Stimson sees eye to eye on foreign policy 
with the President, who adopted the 
“Stimson doctrine” providing for nonrec- 
ognition of territorial gains acquired by 
force. Two nights before his appointment, 
Stimson, in a nationwide NBC broadcast, 
advised repeal of the “ill-starred so-called 
neutrality venture,” use of United States 
ports as bases for the Allied fleet, acceler- 
ated sending of munitions to the Allies, “if 
necessary in our own ships and under con- 
voy,” refusal to let Hitler’s “bluff” of Fifth 
Column movements in Latin America (see 
page 31) divert the nation from aid to the 
Allies, combat against “defeatist argu- 
ments” about “the unconquerable power 
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COME IM, AMERICA—NOW. YOUR PLACE 
iS WITH THE MATIONS BATTLING TO SAVE 
CIVILISATION. IN THIS GRAVE HOUR YOUR 
AID MIGHT BE DECISIVE. 





-CAVALCADE 


The British News-Magazine 


COME IN, AMERICA! 
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A London magazine speaks frankly 


of Germany,” and immediate adoption of 
conscription (see page 33). 

Once a Rough Rider and, like Stimson, 
an AEF artillery colonel, Knox in May 
organized the volunteer “Air Plattsburgs” 
for President Roosevelt. “National defense 
is not a partisan question,” the publisher, 
who will be 66 July 1, declared on receiv- 
ing his Navy appointment. 

In Philadelphia, John D. M. Hamilton, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, virtually read Knox and Stim- 
son out of the party as “no longer qualified 
to speak as Republicans.” Landon hoped 
“that they have not been misled in such 
assurances as must have been given them 
regarding the third-term movement.” 

Criticism broke out in the President’s 
own party when the White House, con- 
trary to custom, refused to publish as 
“too personal” Woodring’s letter of resig- 
nation. The only hint of what Woodring 
said came from the President’s reassur- 
ance, in accepting the resignation, that the 
arms program is “not aimed at interven- 
tion in world affairs which do not concern 
the American hemisphere.” But The To- 
peka (Kan.) Capital quoted the War Sec- 
retary as insisting that “I am not going to 
resign until forced to do so” and accusing 
a “small clique of international financiers” 
of aiming to oust him because he opposed 
“stripping our defense” to assist the Allies. 

The mystery of the Woodring letter was 
taken up by Congressional isolationists. 
Sen. Bennett Champ Clark, Missouri Dem- 
ocrat who opposed confirmation of Stim- 
son, because “I will not follow the Demo- 
cratic party as a war party,” demanded 
that the letter be made public. Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, Michigan Republi- 
can, proposed that Woodring be called be- 
fore a Senate committee to explain his 
resignation. 

In that atmosphere, the Senate Military 
and Naval Affairs Committees planned to 
call Stimson and Knox respectively to tes- 
tify during the week of July 1. 


Significance 


The Stimson-Knox appointments may 
touch off what appears to be an incipient 
nonpartisan Congressional revolt against 

















Mr. Roosevelt’s day-to-day interpretation 
of the loose phrase “all aid short of war.” 
A number of undercurrents last week 
seemed to be indicative of a growing dis- 
quiet on Capitol Hill. One of them was 
Sen. David I. Walsh’s insistence on an 
amendment to the Navy speedup bill 
blocking the sale of needed American 
weapons to belligerents. Another was 
Clark’s warning, reinforcing one a fort- 
night ago from Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, 
that he would bolt the Democratic party 
if it became a “war” party. A third was 
the cloakroom report that the President 
had sounded out Sen. George W. Norris on 
the temper of Congress regarding a dec- 
laration of war against Hitler and Musso- 
lini at this time. 

A good many Congressmen saw in the 
appointment of Stimson, one of the na- 
tion’s most bellicose “fire-eaters” in mat- 
ters of foreign policy, a further (and se- 
rious) step along a perilous road. Capitol 
Hill Democrats who honestly feel that 
the summoning of Stimson and Knox 
presages some sort of daring action de- 
signed to aid the hard-pressed British are 
certain to give both gentlemen a thorough 
going-over. Indeed, in would be a mis- 
take to assume that Stimson will win easy 
confirmation. 

If these Congressmen (and the Repub- 
licans at their Philadelphia convention) 
are reading too much into the Stimson- 
Knox affair, they are doing no more than 


the British. London papers have sudden- 
ly blossomed with such headlines as “Come 
In, America!” (see illustration), “How 
America Could Help,” and “When Amer- 
ica Comes In.” H. N. Brailsford, writing 
in The Sunday Reynolds News, gloats: 
“We shall, in short, get everything but 
men. These, too, I think we may get—if 
our need is dire enough.” 


Midwest Caution 


The American Midwest, a landlocked 
empire stretching from the Alleghenies to 
the Rockies, has always been the tradi- 
tional stronghold of isolationism. Even in 
April 1917, when the United States was 
clamoring for a showdown with imperial 
Germany, the Midwest spoke reluctantly; 
a majority of the six senators and 50 rep- 
resentatives who voted against declaring 
war hailed from the Great Plains. 

Today, Midwestern spokesmen like Wil- 
liam Allen White, editor of The Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette and chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, and Col. Frank Knox, publisher of 
The Chicago Daily News and Secretary- 
designate of the Navy, see a different Ger- 
many, a different Midwest. They say that 
the radio, the newsreel, better newspaper 
coverage, the fact that tens of thousands 
of Midwesterners have visited Europe 
since 1917, all combine to give its citizens 
a fuller understanding of the issues in- 
volved. White and Knox insist the Mid- 
west no longer is isolationist. 

Curious to know whether they spoke for 
the majority, Newsweek this week put to 
its correspondents in nine key cities this 
question: 

“Tf Great Britain should appeal to the 
United States for 1,000 planes within a 
week to repel a Nazi invasion, would the 
majority in your area favor sending them, 
at the cost of stripping our Army and 
Navy air forces?”* Here are the replies: 

Detroit: “It is very doubtful whether a 
majority of Detroiters would favor strip- 
ping the United States armed forces of 
planes, even if England were invaded. De- 
troit appears to be still semi-isolationist.” 

Chicago: “Impossible to say. Most Chi- 
cagoans seem to feel that we ought to give 
the Allies every assistance short of war; 
newspaper editors and radio executives in 
this area predominantly feel the United 
States should stay out of war. Many of 
them fear Roosevelt is liable to go too far.” 

Cleveland: “Indications are that only a 
tiny majority would favor stripping the 
United States armed forces of planes for 
England under any circumstances.” 

Kansas City: “Purely problematical. 
Many persons fear an ultimate German at- 








“Asked the same question in New York, 
White answered: “As an academic matter, the 
people of Kansas would divide 50-50 on the 
query; as an actuality, they would favor it 
in the ratio of 70-30.” 
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tack on the United States and want to stop 
aid to the Allies short of crippling our de- 
fenses. A majority agrees that the Mid- 
west is no longer strongly isolationist.” 

St. Louis: “Probable division on your 
question indicated by following: An edi- 
torial by the pro-Ally Post-Dispatch con- 
demning President Roosevelt’s Charlottes- 
ville speech evoked an 8-to-1 favorable re- 
sponse from its readers; The Star-Times 
answer defending the President drew al- 
most as great a ratio of approval.” 

Minneapolis: “The answer is ‘No.’ Con- 
sensus is that such a move would jeopardize 
our neutrality and weaken our defenses. 
Majority are noninterventionist, rather 
than isolationist.” 

Milwaukee: “Public opinion is mirrored 
by the three newspapers: The Journal 
favors adequate national defense measures 
and opposes warlike utterances; The Post 
advocates all help short of sending an ex- 
peditionary force; The Sentinel wants ad- 
equate defense but no part of any Euro- 
pean war.” 

Omaha: “Many persons feel we have al- 
ready gone too far in selling airplanes and 
munitions to the Allies through private 
channels; opinion is that the isolationist 
attitude of the people has changed but not 
by any means to the extent claimed by 
William Allen White and Col. Frank 
Knox.” 

Indianapolis: “A majority would oppose 
such a procedure, feeling we should have 
some protection in case of a lightning 
stroke against this country.” 


Significance 


Differences of opinion on Midwestern 
sentiment appear to stem from a confusion 
of terms. There seems to be no doubt that 
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the Midwesterners dislike Hitler more than 
they disliked the Kaiser. Apparently when 
they understand the label “isolationist” to 
connote an unwillingness to do anything 
to aid the Allies, they resent the appel- 
lation. On the other hand, when a specific 
issue involving putting the aid-to-the-Al- 
lies cart before the home-defense horse is 
put squarely to them, they are not pre- 
pared to go the whole hog with men like 
White and Knox. 

Changed though they may be, it is sig- 
nificant to note that they realize that much 
in these days is left to the discretion of a 
handful of men in Washington, with only 
the Republican opposition to apply the 
brakes—and that in these circumstances 
there is a growing fear that Mr. Roosevelt 
may fall into Mr. White’s error of misin- 
terpreting nonisolationism as pro-interven- 
tionism. 


Big Stick 


Uncle Sam Takes Firmer Grip 





on Western Hemisphere Pledge 


Born of an emergency in 1823 when Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia sought to crush 
South America’s newly formed republics, 
the Monroe Doctrine has proved a potent 
diplomatic big stick to Uncle Sam in keep- 
ing the Old World out of the New. 

Last week it faced two fresh tests: (1) 
the danger that France, in surrendering, 
might eventually turn over to the Reich 
possessions in this hemisphere totaling 
66,939 square miles, with a population of 
632,571 (see map); and (2) disclosure of 


Hemisphere guard: United States sailors in Rio 


an alleged Nazi plot to seize Uruguay as 
prelude to domination of Latin America, 

To meet these tests, Congress swiftly im- 
plemented the 117-year-old doctrine by 
barring recognition of any transfer of such 
territory. The State Department in stern 
notes warned Germany and Italy (as well 
as Britain, France, and Holland) against 
any such attempts. 

And President Roosevelt called an 
emergency session of the Foreign Minis. 
ters of 21 American republics (the meet- 
ing probably will be held in Havana about 
July 15) to discuss mutual defense and 
a system of trade cartels to safeguard 
American markets (see page 48) . 

France’s capitulation presents a ticklish 
problem. Britain cannot move into 
strategic St. Pierre and Miquelon (two 
groups of rocky barren isles off Southwest 
Newfoundland) as she did in Denmark’s 
Iceland without violating the Monroe Doc- 
trine. And through fear of setting an ex- 
ample to Japan in the Orient, the United 
States was hesitant to act there or in 
other French possessions: Martinique, in 
the Windward Islands, site of important 
cable and radio stations; richer Guade- 
loupe, 100 miles north in the Leeward 
Islands; French Guiana, on the South 
American mainland; Clipperton, uninhab- 
ited isle 800 miles off Mexico’s Pacific 
Coast, or the Pacific Marquesas and the 
Society Islands, chief insular stepping- 
stones between the Panama Canal and 
Japan’s Marshall Islands. 

Clipperton, within the United States 
Navy neutrality-patrol area, is reasonably 
safe, and the other Pacific islands could 
easily be immobilized, if an unfriendly 
power seized them, by the United States 
Fleet off Hawai. But the West Indian pos- 
sessions, which offer excellent bases for an 
attack on the Panama Canal, would prove 
a major menace in the hands of a totali- 
tarian state. 


Plots 


For years, South America—particularly 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia— 
has watched the activities of Nazi groups 
without alarm. Last week, the ten repub- 
lics (which can muster only 320,000 regu- 
lar troops and a comparatively small naval 
force) were shocked by revelations in Uru- 
guay of an alleged continent-wide German 
Trojan Horse conspiracy. As a result of 
disclosures made in May, twelve high 
Nazi leaders were arrested and 2,000 re- 
putedly incriminating documents seized, 
disclosing what police said was a planned 
rebellion designed to turn Uruguay into an 
agricultural colony for the Reich. Julius 
Dalldorf, the local “Little Fiihrer,” claimed 
immunity from arrest as press attaché to 
the German Legation. 

Berlin promptly brought powerful eco- 
nomic and political pressure to bear to 
quash the incident, already under Con- 
gressional investigation. But, as students 
stoned the German Legation, Montevideo 
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Danger spots: Nazi goals in this hemisphere 


called for army volunteers to defend the 
country and appealed to the United States, 
which rushed the cruisers Quincy and 
Wichita south. As a further precaution, 
the Navy formed a special foreign-service 
division of 15,000 Marines and was re- 
ported planning to send more cruisers and 
destroyers to create a South Atlantic 
Naval Squadron. 

From the Panama Canal to Tierra del 
Fuego, reaction was swift. Uruguayans 
themselves barred foreign propaganda 
groups and jailed an Italian editor for 
violating the new press law; Chileans 
formed a League of Defense; Argentineans 
prepared a $300,000,000 arms program— 
South America’s biggest yet; Bolivians 
balked German attempts to suppress press 
reports of Nazi activities; Ecuadoreans de- 


ported an undesirable German and hissed 
the new Italian envoy, and Mexico an- 
nounced plans for compulsory military 
service, and asked the press: attaché at the 
German Embassy to leave. 


Significance 


As great as the danger seems both to 
French possessions here and to Latin- 
American governments—there is no imme- 
diate prospect of serious trouble so long as 
the British blockade is maintained, even 
though part of the French Fleet falls into 
German and Italian hands. 

True, Uruguay is a center for opera- 
tions in behalf of European powers be- 
cause it has a weak army and navy and a 
long unprotected coastline and is far from 
the United States. But by energetic police 
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action and a prompt call for help from this 
country, she apparently has squashed the 
Fifth Column move, which never was real- 
ly substantial. And it is not at all unlikely 
that the “uprising” was, as Henry L. Stim- 
son said, a subtle feint to divert Washing- 
ton’s attention from rushing aid to the 
British. 

The real danger to the New World lies 
in the prospect of 400,000,000 Europeans 
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Two for one: the United States Pacific Fleet will have an Atlantic twin 


regimented into a Nazified economy and 
overwhelming Latin America in a barter 
trade offensive. Latin America today is 
alive to this danger, and the conviction is 
growing, especially among the 88,000,000 
South Americans, that in event of eco- 
nomic or military invasion, the only pos- 
sible hope for defense lies in cooperating 
with the United States. For this reason, 
far-seeing diplomats believe that this na- 
tion must stand ready to fulfill its pledge 


to rush armed aid whenever and wher- 
ever it is sought. The statement on Sun- 
day of Edwin C. Wilson, Minister to Uru- 
guay, that this government will extend its 
full support to its southern neighbors, in- 
dicates that Washington is on the alert. He 
pointed out the “avowed policy” of the 
United States to cooperate with Latin Amer- 
ica “in crushing all activities that arise 
from non-American sources and that im- 
peril our political and economic freedom.” 





Rearming America 


How the Army and Navy stand under current appropriaticns. The third column does 
not include craft envisaged in the $4,000,000,000 Two-Ocean-Navy Bill, under which Con- 
gress would authorize but not appropriate monies for 200 additional warships. 


Now 1942 Later 


ARMY 


37 mm. Anti-Aircraft Guns 

50-Caliber Anti-Aircraft Machine Guns 
90 mm. Anti-Aircraft Guns 

Garand Rifles 

Other Rifles 

37 mm. Anti-Tank Guns 

60 mm. Mortars 

Modernized 75 mm. guns 

50-Caliber Machine Guns 

Modernized 30-Caliber Machine Guns 
Gas Masks 

Tanks 

Scout Cars 

Airplanes 

Enlisted Men (Regular Army) 
Officers (Regular Army) 

Enlisted Men (Guard) 

Officers (Guard) 

Enlisted Men (Reserve) 

Officers (Reserve) 


15 1,423 
1,014 2,376 

0 317 
38,000 240,560 
2,200,000 — 
288 1,348 

3 3,756 

14] 1,439 

319 1,818 

86 7,430 
407,696 869,717 
507 1,136 

485 1,346 
2,800 11,000 
230,000 375,000 
14,000 14,000 
228,000 235,000 
15,000 17,000 
120,000 130,000 
27,000 50,000 


Smashing Records 


The national defense program went into 
high gear last week as Congress jammed 
through a mass of arms legislation and re- 
cessed for one week in deference to the 
Republican National Convention (see page 
Q7). 

With less than two hours’ debate and not 
a single dissent, the House adopted the 
“Two-Ocean” Navy Bill which would au- 
thorize the construction in the next six 
years of 200 warships at a cost of $4,000,- 
000,000 and give this country the most 
powerful fleet afloat, 70 per cent larger 
than at present. The measure goes to the 
Senate next week. 

On Monday, Charles Edison, delivering 
his swan song to the press before retiring 
as Secretary of the Navy, announced that 
his department was ready to award 
contracts for 68 new warships, cost- 
ing $750,000,000, as soon as President 
Roosevelt signed the naval speedup 
bill permitting the granting of contracts 
without competitive bidding in an emer- 
gency. 

Congress sent to President Roosevelt (1) 
the $1,000,000,000 Defense Tax Bill, in- 
creasing personal and corporate income 
levies and raising the statutory debt limit 
to $49,000,000,000; (2) the $1,777,000,000 
Supplemental Appropriation Bill for the 
Army and Navy, and (3) the $1,160,000, 
000 Relief Bill, carrying a $50,000,000 item 
for the succor of European refugees. And 
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on Monday the President signed the $222,- ond 


Battleships 17 718,717 War Department Civil Functions Wa 


Aircraft Carriers 6 


; Bill carrying $15,000,000 to start construc- 
Cruisers $7 ti t of bombproof locks for t! 
Destroyers 247 ion on a set o mbproof loc or the 
Guiecasines 104 Panama Canal. 

Planes (Navy and Marine) 5,500 
Enlisted Men 170,000 
Officers 10,420 
Enlisted: Men (Marines) 34,000 
Officers (Marines) 1,425 
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Thus, as this phase of the session ended, oa 


Congress had voted nearly $6,000,000,- 
000 for the expansion of the nation’s armed 
forces (see table) and set a peacetime 
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record, equivalent to the amount spent 
during the first year of the World War. 

While the Administration intensified its 
demands for aid to the Allies, the Senate 
rebelled last week and blocked the transfer 
of 23 torpedo boats and submarine chasers 
to Great Britain in a clause written into 
the Naval Speedup Bill, Sen. David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, charged that 
the deal was arranged secretly. On Mon- 
day the White House admitted a Justice 
Department ruling barred transfer of the 
torpedo boats. 

In much the same secrecy, government 
arms continued to flow toward Europe. 
For the first time since war began, Amer- 
ican civilian pilots flew 55 former Army 
Air Corps bombers across the Canadian 
border to Halifax, N.S., for shipment to 
Great Britain, under a special ruling of the 
State Department. 





Conscription Drive 


At his Tuesday press conference last 
week, President Roosevelt announced that 
the Administration soon would propose a 
plan for universal compulsory government 


B service. He emphasized the word “govern- 


ment,” intended to remove the onus from 
“military” service. Camp life, he said, 
would teach the youth of the country dis- 
cipline and unselfishness; it would teach 
them to live together and lead them to 
throw off the “isms” that now dominate 
much of their thinking. 

Reaction was prompt—and vigorous. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch condemned 
the plan as savoring “more of the Nazi 
labor camps, or the Italian conscription of 
children and adolescents, than anything 
America has heretofore seen.” William Al- 
len White, editor of The Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette, counseled “not yet,” and John L. 
Lewis, president of the CIO, branded the 
scheme “an attempt to regiment the youth 
of this country into labor battalions.” 

Next day, however, Sen. Edward R. 
Burke, Nebraska Democrat, holding that 
the Post-Dispatch, White, and Lewis spoke 
only for a minority, introduced a bill 
sponsored by the Military Training Camps 
Association requiring the registration of 
all males between the ages of 18 and 65 
and making those between 21 and 45 lia- 
ble for eight months’ military training, the 
number called to be determined by the 
President “whether a state of war exists or 
not.” The following day the bill received 
bipartisan support when it was introduced 
in the House by Rep. James W. Wads- 
worth, New York Republican. The Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill did not immediately re- 
ceive the direct support of the President, 
but the principle already had, and the 
American Institute of Public Opinion re- 
ported nearly two persons in every three 
favored the idea of conscription in general. 
Among the many proponents of such a 


movement was Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
—not often a supporter of Roosevelt pol- 
icies (NEWSWEEK, June 24). 


§ Returning to the White House Monday 
after a week end at his Hyde Park home, 
Mr. Roosevelt found on his desk plans for 
the training of workers in essential defense 
industries, drawn up by Sidney Hillman, 
personnel coordinator in the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. Congress al- 
ready had been asked for $22,590,000 for 
the training of these skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. 





Eating for the Law. 


To raise funds for law officers injured or 
killed in line of duty, Los Angeles for six- 
teen years has staged an annual sheriff's 
barbecue for its Sheriff’s Relief Associa- 
tion. On June 30, 60,000 to 75,000 persons 
are expected to pack Santa Anita Race 
Track for a six-hour show including an 
aerial circus of 45 airplanes and parachute 
jumping, top-flight vaudeville acts, ath- 
letic games, and a shooting exhibition by 
Sheriff Eugene W. Biscailuz’s crack pistol 
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Wide World 


Nicki Reed, Sheriffs’ queen 


team. The crowd will down 10 tons of beef, 
2% tons of beans, 22,000 cups of coffee, 
and 3,700 dozen rolls. 

Queen for the day will be 18-year-old 
Nicki Reed, vivacious, titian-haired daugh- 
ter of Clyde Reed, a mattress manufac- 
turer. The 5-foot 4-inch junior at Monti- 
cello High School, an expert skater and 
archer who has lived in Bell Gardens since 
moving from Indiana five years ago, was 
chosen a fortnight ago on the basis of voice, 
beauty, personality, and photogeniety. The 
judges were the art editors of four Los 
Angeles newspapers and Solly Bieno, head 
of the Warner Bros. talent department, 
which will give Miss Reed a screen test. 


Fronters Freed 


Americans gasped last January when 
seventeen members of the Fascist Chris- 
tian Front, six of them in the nation’s 
armed services, were arrested on charges 
of plotting to overthrow the government. 
During an eleven-week trial, witnesses 
testified the plotters had stolen ammu- 
nition and explosives from government 
armories. Two defendants were freed by 
the court in the course of the trial and one 
committed suicide. 

On Monday, a Federal court jury, after 
five days’ deliberation, returned the ver- 
dict in Brooklyn, N. Y.: nine defendants 
acquitted and five granted mistrials. 
Among the latter was William Gerald 
Bishop, alleged leader of the group. 





Week in the Nation 


Bomes: Bomb outrages, more terrifying 
than damaging, shook New York City on 
June 20. On the eighteenth floor of the 
Whitehall Building, one story below the 
German Consulate, an explosion at the 
door of the Deutscher Handels und Wirt- 
schaftsdienst, a Nazi commercial agency, 
injured nine persons. Within an hour, a 
similar bomb set outside a building at 35 
East 12th Street, housing The Daily 
Worker and other Communist offices, in- 
jured one woman. 


Noses: The 1940 count of the inhabit- 
ants of the United States soared past the 
131,000,000-mark last week (with returns 
not yet complete) , as contrasted with 122,- 
700,000 in 1930. New York City, largest 
city, was listed at 7,380,259, an increase of 
6 per cent in ten years. Detroit, fourth 
largest, was credited with 1,618,549, a 
jump of 50,000. 


Rescue: The liner Washington steamed 
up New York Harbor last week with 1,793 
American refugees from the war zones who 
told how they were stopped by a German 
submarine off the coast of Portugal ten 
days before and nearly torpedoed by mis- 
take. Many of them recounted their flight 
for days from the onrushing German forces 
in France under sporadic machine gun- 
ning and bombing. The passengers had 
renamed the ship the S. S. Diaper because 
it carried 300 youngsters under ten years, 
29 of them infants. 


Rerucees: How many Americans are 
still stranded in European war zones seek- 
ing a way to get home? The State Depart- 
ment last week asked its representatives in 
Bordeaux, Madrid, and Lisbon to find out. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull was con- 
sidering sending the Washington or some 
other vessel back to Europe if the demand 
for accommodations warrants it. Mean- 
while, the American Red Cross cabled 
$5,000 to the United States Consulate at 
Bordeaux to tide over refugees awaiting 
transportation. 











EDUCATION 


56 Years of Whipcracking End 
With Dr. Peabody’s Retirement 





Without fuss of fanfare, the Rev. Endi- 
cott Peabody last fortnight presided at a 
Groton School graduation for the last time. 
Next week the 83-year-old headmaster, 
who has been called “the greatest natural 
force in the United States, with the possible 
exception of Niagara Falls and the Missis- 
sippi River,” will retire officially from the 
post he has held for 56 years. He will 
hand his school over to the Rev. John 
Crocker, former Groton and Harvard foot- 
ball star and lately the Episcopal chaplain 
at Princeton. Thereafter, Dr. Peabody and 
his wife will spend their time riding horse- 
back and bicycling. 

Like Groton, Endicott Peabody has 
been an aristocrat from the start. Son of a 
Boston banker and schooled at Chelten- 
ham and Cambridge in England, he re- 
turned to America at 23 and went into 
banking. But he soon met the noted 
preacher Phillips Brooks, who persuaded 
him to enter the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, Mass. Later, Pea- 
body departed to found a church in the 
gun-toting town of Tombstone, Ariz., 
where the local editor observed approving- 
ly that he “doesn’t flirt with girls, doesn’t 
drink beer behind the door, and when it 
comes to baseball he’s a daisy.” Then 
came a brief teaching job at St. Mark’s 
School and, finally, the idea of founding his 
own school at Groton (pronounced Grot- 
ton), Mass. He did so in 1884. 

The young churchman was also a daisy 
when it came to education. He gave Grot- 
on the exclusiveness and formalism of 
England’s public schools. He lodged his 
students in monastic cubicles, introduced 
a modified form of Etonian “fagging” 





ae 
Wide World 
... where pupils live in. cubicles 


(younger pupils running errands for the 
older) , and elevated exercise almost to the 
status of a sacrament. “Old Peabo,” as 
Grotonians nicknamed him privately, 
preached the virtues of Christian marriage 
and disciplined obstreperous students with 
his famous, indescribable “look.” And his 
masters schooled the boys well, for Gro- 
tonians got into and through college (usu- 
ally Harvard, Yale, or Princeton) with 
ease. Dr. Peabody carefully memorized the 
names of all 1,400 of his alumni and sent 
them birthday cards yearly. 

Going to Groton is often a family tra- 
dition: two-thirds of its 180 students usu- 
ally are sons of alumni, registered at birth. 
Among them have been Morgans, Whit- 
neys, Harrimans, Higginsons, and sixteen 
Roosevelts, including the President and his 
four sons. Franklin D. Roosevelt, ’00, once 
paid Dr. Peabody a reverent tribute: “As 
long as I live his influence will mean more 
to me than that of any other people next 
to my father and mother.” 


NEWSWEEK 
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Boston Post 


aster of the exclusive prep school ... 


Education for Defense 


The nation’s plans for educating its 
citizens in the art of making war began 
to take shape last week. The big news, of 
course, embodied the President’s proposal 
to mobilize youth for government service 
and Senator Burke’s bill for military con- 
scription, but developments in the field 
of education included: 


{ Schoolmen all over the land pledged 
themselves to train mechanics for war in- 
dustries. At the forefront was Superintend- 
ent Harold G. Campbell of New York 
City’s public schools (biggest school sys- 
tem in the world), who announced that 
by July 1 he could have the city’s trade 
schools working 24 hours a day if neces- 
sary. 


{ Heads of front-rank engineering schools 
(including President Karl T. Compton of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Dean Thorndike Saville of New York 
University, and Dean F. M. Feiker of 
George Washington University) conferred 
with Commissioner of Education John. W. 
Studebaker. They decided technicians 
could be put through short, intensive 
courses ranging from six to 36 weeks; the 
probable cost would be in the ratio of 
$700 per student year. 


The Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, launched a special summer course 
for “key men in industry,” with lectures 
on aerodynamics, fuel technology, design 
of bomb-resisting buildings, etc. 


§ The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore air- 
plane manufacturer, disclosed it was oper- 
ating a school to break in new techni- 
cians. Preparing to expand its engineering 
force from 1,000 to 1,350, the company 
instructs beginners in Martin methods, 
thus gearing them for regular work with- 
out waste motion. 


{In Minneapolis, the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. released results 
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Illustrated: 6-Passenger Royal Sedan, $995* 


one how many new Chryslers you see on the 
streets? Value-wise America knows a real “buy” 


when it sees one! 


At this year’s lower prices, the Chrysler Royal is 
giving thousands the opportunity to enjoy real auto- 
mobile quality ... at surprisingly low first-price and 
upkeep. 

Drive a Chrysler Royal and compare values for 
yourself. Note the long, comfort-giving wheelbase 
...122% inches. Try the deep, soft luxurious seats... 
51 inches wide. Unleash the velvety dynamite in the 
new Chrysler High-Torque engine ... 108 horsepower 
... yet much more thrifty than many engines of far 


less power. 


Look at Chrysler’s heat-treated 
plastic enamel finish . . . that actually 
improves with age and cleaning. 
Consider Chrysler’s Superfinished 


moving parts... with surfaces 


3-PASS. ROYAL COUPE 























smooth to as little as a millionth of an inch. The big 
doors, wide as house doors. The Airfoam-cushioned 
seats that can’t mat down or sag. The superb uphol- 
stery fabrics in a wide selection for individual tastes. 


The enormous, illuminated luggage compartment. 


Here’s value that’s amazing at Chrysler’s price. It’s 
a value that will give enduring satis- 
faction for tens of thousands of miles. 


See and drive a Chrysler Royal today. 





* All prices delivered in Detroit, Federal tax included. 
Transportation, State and local taxes, if any, extra. 
Dual Horns and Cigar Lighter additional. 


* Tune in Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Every 
Thursday, 9-10 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


Be Modern ~ Buy Chrysler : 





CRY loyal American wants 
E to see his country pre- 
pared to meet any emergency 
— and a strong nation needs 
strong railroads. 


The very size of the United 
States and the need for mass movement 
of men and supplies over long distances 
make railroads the foundation of national 
defense, as well as of our normal trans- 
portation system. Other forms of trans- 
port which ordinarily haul about one- 
third of our commerce supplement the 
railroads, but cannot take their place. 


So it’s sensible to ask, how is the nation’s 
No. 1 transportation set for doing its job? 


And a compact answer to that question is: 


In speed and operating efficiency the 
American railroads today are at the highest 
peak in their history. 


That’s a strong statement. Here are the 
facts— 


The average speed of freight trains today 
is 62 per cent higher than in 1920, at the 
close of the first World War period. To- 
day, each freight train actually performs 
more than twice as much transportation 
service as twenty years ago. 


Operating efficiency was tested and 
proved between August and October 
1939, when the railroads handled the big- 
gest increase in traffic ever recorded in so 
short a stretch of time—and handled it with 
such smoothness and skill that in the 
busiest week there was a daily average 
of 64,299 surplus freight cars in good 
order and ready for duty. 


All this didn’t just happen. Despite lean 
years railroads have recognized and met 
their obligation to keep fit. Heavier rails 
have been laid, better equipment has 
been developed, new terminal facilities 
have been installed, literally billions of 
dollars have been put into better and 
more efficient plant and equipment. 


In the operating end, new methods have 
been developed for hav- 
ing cars available for 
loading whenever and 
wherever freight is 
ready to move — and for 
sorting and speeding 
freight cars through 
classification yards at a 
rate as high as 1 car in 
every 12 seconds. 


And as an example of 


how the railroads are equipping them- 
selves to handle increased traffic, consider 
this fact: In the first six months of 1940, 
they placed in service more new freight 
cars than in any like period in the past 
ten years. 


All of which shows that railroad men 
know their business—and are awake to 
their responsibilities. 


As an essential arm of national defense 
the railroads should be strengthened 
and supported by sound and impartial 
public transportation policies. 


--s- a 
TRAVEL AMERICA — by Rail 


See your ticket agent about Grand Circle Tour! 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERIBAN RAILROADS 
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of a survey of the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps. At a cost of about $11,500,000 
a year, the ROTC trains 116,309 youths 
at 136 colleges and 70,441 in junior units 
at 180 secondary schools. 


€Harvard’s seniors showed themselves 
chilly toward the idea of intervention in 
the European war. At Class Day cere- 
monies, David R. Sigourney, *15, a Boston 
financier, welcoming the seniors into the 
ranks of alumni, declared: “We should 
consider it a duty and a privilege to fight 
for the safety of our country. We should 
be proud to see our boys go out there and 
do the job again.” The seniors greeted this 
sentiment with boos, jeers, hisses, and 
shouts of “Throw him out!” 











SCIENCE 


Freezing Action With X-Rays: 
Photo at 1/1,000,000 Second 





About two months ago a Massachusetts 
scientist reported the use of a high-speed 
camera (1/50,000-second exposure) to 
photograph the droplets produced by a 
human sneeze (Newsweek, April 29). A 
new development in the study of fast ac- 
tion was announced last week at a Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the American Physical 
Society by Dr. Charles M. Slack, Westing- 
house physicist, who has succeeded in tak- 
ing X-ray pictures with exposures of about 
11,000,000 second. 

To snap a football at the impact of a 
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Speedy X-rays: ball and bat... 





-..and a kicked football shown at the point of maximum compression 





kick, for example, the ball is placed above 
a flat aluminum box containing X-ray film. 
When toe and football meet, a fine wire 
is broken, releasing a 90,000-volt electrical 
impulse that shoots through an X-ray tube 
above the film and produces a short-lived 
but powerful surge of the penetrating 
beams. The resulting photograph not only 
reveals the football with a, “dent” in it 
formed by the toe but also shows the nails 
in the kicker’s shoe and the bones in his 
foot. Similar shots were made of the im- 
pact between baseball and bat, golf ball 
and club head, and tennis racket and ball. 


Another sensational series of pictures 
shows a bullet entering and passing 
through a block of wood. 

OO 





When the Sun Grows Cold 


The sun is slowly becoming hotter and 
brighter as it uses tremendous energies 
from the smashing of particles by vital 
stores of hydrogen atoms. By A. D. 10,- 
000,000,000 the supply of hydrogen will 
be almost exhausted; the oceans will be 
boiling hot, and homo sapiens will be an 
extinct species. The final Day of Doom, 
however, won’t be a seething-hot inferno. 
For, when the sun is deprived of its atomic 
energy, it will start contracting like a de- 
flated balloon. 

Its atoms will be compressed into a 
smaller and smaller volume until they 
“collapse”; their centers or nuclei will be 
so jammed together that a cubic inch of 
the resulting dense matter will weigh 
1,000,000 pounds. At the end of the proc- 
ess (A.D. 10,005,000,000) the sun will be 
about the size of the earth—its diameter 
will have shrunk from 864,000 miles to 
8,668 miles (the earth’s diameter is 7,900 
miles). The earth will end in the throes 
of the eternal ice age at 328 degrees Fah- 
renheit below zero. 459.6 degrees below be- 
ing absolute zero. 

This is the dismal and distant future 
predicted for the solar system by Dr. 
George Gamow of George Washington 
University in a book published last week in 
New York. The 36-year-old author—who 
recently published a fantasy about modern 
physics called “Mr. Tompkins in Wonder- 
land” (Newsweek, Feb. 12)—presents 
the case for the sun’s demise in a vivid 
style and in so doing gives an excellent 
account of the key experiments that make 
his mathematical deductions possible. His 
rough sketches also contribute to the un- 
derstanding of important points. 

If it’s any consolation, Dr. Gamow also 
thinks that by the time the sun is dead 
most of the universe will be in a similar fix: 
“The year 12,000,000,000 after the Crea- 
tion of the Universe .. . will find infinite 
space sparsely filled with receding stellar 
islands populated by dead or dying stars.” 
(Tue Biers anp Deatu or THe Sun. 238 
pages, 60,000 words. Index. Viking, New 
York. $3.) 
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Emanuel Swedenborg, Genius: 
His Disciples Hold Conclave 


In the ivied buildings of the New 
Church Theological School at Cambridge, 
Mass., a small but fervent sect last week 
assembled for its 119th annual conclave. 
Some 500 delegates, representing 6,000 
members of the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, listened to sermons, passed resolu- 
tions (including one that called for aid to 
their sister churches in England), and for 
the ninth successive year elected as presi- 
dent the Rev. Fred Sidney Mayer of Balti- 
more, a former magazine illustrator who 
was converted to the faith twenty years 
ago after reading the theological books of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. In spare moments, 
they inspected an exhibit of the world’s 
first model for a glider, designed in 1714 
by Emanuel Swedenborg. 

That prophet of the New Jerusalem had 
one of the most stupendous scientific in- 
tellects in history. Born Emanuel Swed- 
berg at Stockholm in 1688, he studied at 
the University of Uppsala, wrote Latin 
verse for relaxation, and proved so bril- 
liant a metallurgist that, at 28, he got a 
royal appointment as assessor-extraordi- 
nary of Swedish mines. At 30, during the 
war with Norway, he built a machine that 
transported the Swedish Fleet 14 miles 
overland from Stromstadt to Iddefjord; for 
this he was elevated to the nobility, with 
the new name Swedenborg (“en” corre- 
sponds to the German “von”). 

Thereafter, his genius burst upon the 
world. He invented an ear trumpet, ex- 
perimented with machine guns, and 
sketched a fire extinguisher, submarine, 
and steam engine. He became Scandina- 
via’s No. 1 paleontologist. He hit upon a 
nebular hypothesis of the formation of the 
planets, was the first to explain phos- 
phorescence, and anticipated the theories 
of molecular magnetics, crystallography, 
and light. Perhaps his greatest feat was to 
describe accurately the functions of the 
spinal cord and ductless glands. And along 
the way he picked up nine languages and 
became an expert organist. 

At 59, the untidy bachelor’s career took 
a sudden turn. He went into seclusion and 
for the next 25 years devoted himself to 
religion. He announced that he had spoken 
with God and that he wrote at God’s dic- 
tation. His startling books (many of them 
in Latin) told of visits to heaven, where 
Swedenborg consorted with angels (whose 
language he found similar to Hebrew), 
met Aristotle, Socrates, Caesar, and Pope 
Benedict XIV, and discussed theology with 
Martin Luther. 

For a decade after Swedenborg’s death 
in 1772, his works lapsed into obscurity. 
Then, in 1783, a London printer named 
Robert Hindmarsh chanced to read them 








and talked about them with friends. The 
upshot was the founding of the Church of 
the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgians) , 
whose British unit now has about 7,000 
members. The American branch, organized 
soon afterward, is concentrated largely in 
Massachusetts. All agree that Emanuel 
Swedenborg was a “divinely illuminated 
seer and revelator.” 





Faiths Unite 


The Rev. L. W. Goebel slowly stepped 
to the flood-lit rostrum of the First Re- 
formed Church of Lancaster, Pa., last 
week and addressed 200 other churchmen. 
Solemnly he declared: “We pray God in 
His mercy will bless and guide us in this 
undertaking. I now declare the merger of 
the Reformed and Evangelical churches 
completed.” The delegates of both denom- 
inations stood and sang “Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow.” 

Thus, after six years of negotiation, the 
Moderator of the new church proclaimed 
the union of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America (membership: 364,122 
with the Reformed Church in the United 
States (membership: 477,198). The merged 
church will be known simply as the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. 


NEWSWEEK 











BOOKS 


Reading a Nation’s Mind: 
Gallup Explains How and Why 
His Public Surveys Click 


In Tue Putse or Democracy, Dr. 
George Gallup, aided by Dr. Saul F. Rae, 
tells how his American Institute of Public 
Opinion works, considers some of the phil- 
osophical aspects of this infant science of 
sampling, and answers the charges that 
have been brought against the popular 
poll. The result is vastly stimulating and 
significant reading, never dry or burdened 
with statistical dead weight. 

Gallup sees the public opinion poll as 
an answer to James Bryce’s oft-quoted 
criticism of democracy, voiced in “The 
American Commonwealth” (1888): “The 
obvious weakness of government by opin- 
ion is the difficulty of ascertaining it.” 
To Gallup, the polls also constitute the an- 
swer to those twentieth-century autocrats 
who complain that democracy is too cun- 
bersome a system for modern times; with his 
improved methods, Gallup says he can de- 
termine the public’s stand on any given 
question within 48 hours. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson once 








Newsweek photos 


New Design for Worship: The Rev. Burris Jenkins of Kansas 
City, Mo., preaches modernism. That he also practices it is shown by his 
new $175,000 Community church, designed by the noted architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright to look somewhat like a World’s Fair building. Its walls will 
be steel, coated outside and inside with rose-colored concrete. The banked, 
windowless auditorium will have 1,200 individual chairs instead of pews, 4 
movie screen, and twelve dressing rooms for church plays. At the rear will 
be a triple-decker parking space for 150 cars. 
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Van Loon’s Southern Continent .. . 


thought he had something on Gallup’s 
system when he discovered out of an audi- 
ence of 1,650 small businessmen only one 
who had served as a Gallup guinea pig. 
Gallup replied that if more men out of 
that particular group had been questioned 
it would have meant there was something 
wrong with his sampling methods. One of 
his axioms is that no major poll in the 
history of this country ever went wrong 
because too few persons were reached. The 
small pool is best, he claims, if the sample 
is carefully selected to touch all political 
groups. The Literary Digest used more 
than 2,000,000 ballots in its 1936 Presi- 
dential poll and came to grief. Gallup’s 
Institute can make an accurate public 
opinion survey using from 600 to 900 bal- 
lots—tapping a miniature but nationwide 
electorate. (THe Putse or Democracy, 
335 pages, 62,000 words. Appendixes, in- 
dex. Simon and Schuster, New York. 
$2.50.) 





Van Loon in the Pacific 


In his rambling, good-humored, and 
enormously instructive new book, THe 
Story or THE Pactric, Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, the American Dutchman, sets 
out to right some wrongs. 

“At school,” he says, “our children 
learn all about the brave Magellan and 
about the good and kind Captain Cook 
... But of the exploits of those early 
Polynesian skippers, who performed feats 
of daring and skill which the Europeans 

. never could have repeated, we are 
completely ignorant.” The blame for this 
state of affairs, says the author, must be 
placed on the authors of those “Histories 
of the World” who never bothered to men- 
tion the most thrilling chapter in the his- 
tory of navigation. Of these, van Loon is 
forced to admit, he is one. He corrects the 
oversight by devoting the first half of his 
book to the Polynesian sailors. 

In a modern luxury liner, van Loon fol- 
lowed the watery paths of the early ex- 
Plorers, who made thousand-mile voy- 
ages in open canoes centuries before the 


white man came, and marveled. He was 
also sickened by the fraudulent eyewash 
that is dished out to the tourist today in 
the name of “real South Sea native life”— 
fake feasts, phony war dances and war- 
canoe races—which only evoke an emo- 
tion of despair in the heart of the thought- 
ful traveler. 

The book is enlivened with those de- 
lightful ideographic drawings that have 
become the van Loon hallmark. (Tue 
Story oF THE Paciric. 387 pages, 92,000 
words. Illustrations, Index. Harcourt, 


Brace, New York. $3.) 

















...once South Sea paradise .. . 


A Doctor of Adventure 


Books by doctors are becoming almost 
a literary form; so are books by fugitive 
White Russians. Here is a combination of 
both—In Searcnu or Comp.ications by 
Dr. Eugene de Savitsch—which has the 
agreeable addition of a dose of humor. 

The author was brought up in Tsarskoe 
Selo, a village of mean streets surrounding 
the Romanoff summer palace, where de 
Savitsch peére was a public prosecutor. 
Eugene was a schoolboy during the war 
and the revolution and was naturally in- 
volved in the political unrest of the time, 
which took the form of fistfights at school 
and a successful revolt against the Latin 
professor. 

When 14-year-old Eugene got drunk 
on beer, his mother decided the revolution 
had gone too far and took her children 
abroad until the unpleasantness blew over. 
That was the beginning of a weird odyssey 
that threaded through the wastes of Man- 
churia to the capitals of Europe, to the 
steaming Congo, and, finally, to Washing- 
ton, D.C., where the hero, now 37, is a 
specialist in the disorders of eminent 
stomachs. 

“In Search of Complications” is a re- 
markable book; the author would have 
been fully justified if he’d written “Eu- 
reka” at the end of it. (In Searcu or 
Comp.ications. 396 pages, 111,000 words. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $3.) 

















The Story of the Pacific (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 
... now potential battleground 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Micueianceto. By Marcel Brion. 336 
pages, 97,000 words. Illustrations, chron- 
ology, bibliography, index. Greystone, New 
York. $3.50. A full view of one of the 
greatest men who ever lived, beautifully 
written and emphasizing the man rather 
than the artist. 


Maeniricent De.usion. By Fred G. 
Clark. 152 pages, 31,000 words. Whittlesey 
House, New York. $1. A provocative little 
book on the American democratic system, 
what is wrong with it, how it can be im- 
proved. By a businessman, research ex- 
pert, and founder of The Crusaders 
(formed in 1930 to fight for dry law 
repeal and later re-formed to oppose New 
Deal utility, banking, and agricultural 
legislation) . 


Tue Stratecy or Terror. By Edmond 
Taylor. 278 pages, 84,000 words. Index. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. Taylor, 
until recently head of The Chicago Trib- 
une’s Paris bureau, chronicles the “war 
of nerves” up to the blitzkrieg in Scan- 
dinavia. He demonstrates how “ideas 
and ideologies, propaganda and emotions 
clash in ordered ranks, disciplined like 
soldiers.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Our First Murpver. By Torrey Chans- 
lor. 314 pages. Stokes, New York. $2. 
Life in East Biddicutt is very pleasant for 
the elderly Miss Amanda, Miss Lutie, and 
Miss Martha, until they move to New 
York to take over a private detective 
agency willed to them. Then a headless 
corpse complicates matters. Full of 
chuckles. 


Mourper 1n THE Buacxout. By J. Rus- 
sell Warren. 303 pages. Sheridan House, 
New York. $2. A “practice casualty” in 
an English village is found slain, and once 
again the blind Capt. Gerald Jervois solves 
a “Murder From Three Angles.” 








YES, THE WAR NEWS IS TERRIBLE, 
BUT IT MUST BE TOLD! — 





these days. 


in all time. 
And some of its readers, shuddering, scold The Times. 


States? a 


the comic page, the croes-word puzzle. 
They don’t like the word “blitzkrieg.” It terrifies them. 


bh a few h 





flying planes, dropping on p 


the planes speed on to blast away fortifications. 
They don’t like to read: 
DUTCH SURRENDER! 
BELGIANS RETREAT! 
BELGIANS SURRENDER! 
FRENCH RETREATING! 
ALLIED ARMY TRAPPED! 





The Times is being scolded by quite a few of its readers 


It has been telling, «ith words and pictures, the story of the 
greatest drama this generation has knowa—perhaps the greatest 


‘Germany has tuened loose npor Europe a mechanized fury 
—hell on wheels. It hat mowed down Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg. Now France 
reels under the blow. Next, England. After that, the United 


A lot of Americans, still thinking the war is a million miles 
away, are sleep-walking through the ugly news and hurrying to 


They don’t like to read about soldiers hopping out of low- 
dred feet, setting 
up machine-gun nests, mowing down civilians and soldiers, while 


NAZIS IN PARIS! 

Readers e to berate The Times as pro-Nazi, anti- 
British, anti-Italian, pro-British. 

Some suspect we're doctoring the news, to work the public 
into a frenzy so they can be led into war. 

We aren’t manipulating the news. 

We're only telling it. 

The Piesident d mad di We print that. He 
lashes Mussolini for his “stab in France’s back.” We print that. 

The President's wife opposes compulsory military service. 

A distinguished senator upbraids the President for “leading 
the nation into war.” Another calls the President’s scheme to let 
the Allies have Army and Navy planes “subterfuge and hypocriéy.” 
We print it all. 

Queen Wilhelmina flees to England. Crown Princess Juliana 
finds refuge with her children in Canada. We print their wire- 
photos. 

Paris is bombed. Cities, villages are d 
tell the story. 

Noted columnists interpret the news, sound alarms, reproach 
@ government caught unprepared. 

Hard-boiled General Johnson lets himself in for the cry, 
“Treason!” by writing: “Our government not only did little to 
prepare itself but encouraged the equally helpless Allied nations 
to declare the war that has already ravaged or destroyed eight 
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? 








trusting nations, and, 20 p di L the Allies and 
even us.” And he adds: 

Bre Pe ap paar dancin’, tar hgh 
mad political frenzy to perpetuate i 
at the risk of a wholly unnecessary war, this writer . - is he 
to continue to protest . . . dangerous errors.” 

Calm, earnest David Lawrence wonders whether America is 
spiritually ready for the battles that may be ahead if we are to 
oreserve liberty. 

Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner, close to the administra 
tion, bring The Times a picture of the maelstrom as seen by the 
government. 

Day after day, The Times tells the news; is sorry it is so 
grim. Wild’ rumors that alarm radio listeners are run down, dis 
counted. The truth is sifted out for the readers. 

And The Times hopes that after a while, if we find ourselves 
in the war, our readers won’t moan: “Why didn’t someone tell 
us it was so serious?” 

Pacifists call patriots “warmongers.” Premiers plead for 
help. Statesmen try to stave off catastrophe. They all have their 
say in The Times. 

So have the people in the streets. 

Better read whet they have to say, about ald to the Allies, 
about the President, about pulsory military training, about 
heavy new taxes. 

Iv'll help you to think it all out. 























FOURTH ESTATE 





Defeat of France Piles Up 
Woes of War Correspondents 


On June 17, Louis C. Huot, a 36-year- 
old Minnesotan and chief of Press Wire- 
less in France, notified his New York 
headquarters from Bordeaux: “Looks like 
a fateful afternoon. Stand by for heavy 
file.” His words proved prophetic when 
Premier Pétain revealed his peace plea to 
Hitler. But Huot’s words were even more 
so in the light of events of the rest of last 
week. 

For as American correspondents clam- 
ored to send their dispatches on the rapid- 
ly developing peace news, other direct lines 
of communications from the United States 
to France—including the government 
short-wave broadcasting transmitter— 
sputtered and died, one by one (see page 
45). The only commercial radio link re- 
maining over which the war reporters 
could get their news out swiftly was Press 
Wireless’ government-owned telegraphic 
transmitter. Huot and his twelve-man 
staff worked round the clock, handling 
40,000 words per day—including official 
government messages—to the PW operat- 
ing center at Little Neck, Long Island. 

Among the difficulties encountered by 
American newspapermen: 


| Jean Graffis, Paris correspondent of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association and of 
Acme News Pictures, Inc., trudged ex- 
hausted into Bordeaux on Saturday. He 
had walked 400 miles from the capital in 
eleven days, traveling mostly at night to 
escape the bombing and strafing of Nazi 
planes. 


§] Godfrey Anderson of the Associated 
Press, H. R. Knickerbocker of Interna- 


tional News Service, Virginia Cowles of 


The Seattle (Wash.) Times explained it all 





the North American Newspaper Alliance, 
and William H. Stoneman of The Chi- 
cago Daily News spent four days with 
1,500 refugees aboard a ship normally 
accommodating 180, sailing from Bor- 
deaux to England. They weathered two 
aerial bombardments and machine - gun 
attacks. 


{Ralph Barnes and Russell Hill, Berlin 
correspondents of The New York Herald 
Tribune, were barred from press confer- 
ences, denied use of press communications 
with their newspaper, then later ordered 
out of the country within seven days for 
filing stories capable of “disturbing the 
friendly relations of Germany and other 
states.” 


{ Richard Mowrer of The Chicago Daily 
News was entombed under debris for 45 
minutes when an Italian bomb landed 
squarely on the entrance to the dugout in 
which he sought refuge at Mersa Matruh, 
Egypt. Mowrer, suffering from facial cuts, 
protested that he was unable to give an 
eyewitness account. He cabled: “I only 
heard the air alarm . . . and felt the per- 
sonal contact of debris.” 





An Editor Talks Back 


Ever since the war began, letters have 
come into newspaper offices accusing edi- 
tors of distorting the news in favor of one 
side, the other, or both, and of terrifying 
the public with descriptive and pictorial 
gore. Although most of the accusations 
were unjustified, few editors defended 
themselves until last week, when Russell 
McGrath, 47, the slender, soft-spoken news 
editor of The Seattle (Wash.) Times, pub- 
lished a seven-column editorial box (see 
illustration). The Times, he declared, is 
simply telling the facts to those who “are 
sleep-walking through the ugly news and 
hurrying to the comic page [and] the cross- 
word puzzle. They don’t like the word 
‘blitzkrieg.’ It terrifies them.” 


Journalistic Roses 
The National Headliners Club and the 


National Editorial Association turned last 
week into an award week for journalism, 
tossing commendatory roses for achieve. 
ments during the past year. 


{In Atlantic City, the Headliners’ award 
committee put their heads together and 
came up with fourteen silver-plaque win- 
ners to be honored by the club during its 
seventh annual three-day frolic at the New 
Jersey resort this week-end. They in 
cluded: Westbrook Pegler, Scripps-Howard 
columnist, for the best exclusive domestic 
reporting; Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, another 
Scripps-Howard’ columnist, for his articles 
on “the nation’s welfare and defense”. 
Howard Blakeslee, Associated Press science 
editor, for outstanding reporting in science 
and medicine; Clifford L. Day of the 
United Press, for his news beat on the 
Nazi Low Countries invasion; Arthur Men- 
ken of Paramount News, for his shots of 
the British evacuation of Namsos, William 
L. White, Columbia Broadcasting System 
foreign correspondent, for his Christmas 
Eve radio report from the Finnish trench- 
es; and Raymond Gramm Swing, Mutual 
Broadcasting System commentator, for his 
news interpretation. 


{ In New York, 375 executives of small 
town daily and weekly newspapers al- 
tending the five-day, 55th annual NEA 
convention awarded 46 prizes for journal- 
istic excellence. Among the 1940 winners, 
The Hastings (Neb.) Daily Tribune stood 
out, taking four first prizes (general et 
cellence for dailies with more than 3,50, 
typography, production, and job printing), 
one second, and one third. The Marshal 
(Minn.) Daily Messenger took first place 
for general excellence of dailies with les 
than 3,500. In the weekly field, The Hills 
boro (Ore.) Argus and The New Sharon 
(Iowa) Star were judged the best news 
papers in the more, and less, than 1,000 
circulation classes. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 











‘New Moon’ Again 

Within the past few months Hollywood 
has refilmed more than a score of old fa- 
vorites, most of them suffering from a com- 
mon inability to hide the ancient ribs of 
their dated story structures. The latest of 
these remakes, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
New Moon, demonstrates again that the 
tale spinning of a decade or so ago is 
likely to tax the patience of today’s 
audiences. But although this cactume mus- 
ical is airy nonsense in the « ntage tra- 
dition, it is a pleasant and inoffensive 
offering and can be voted “most likely to 
succeed” as a welcome antidote for the war 
jitters. 

Based on the 1928 Broadway success 
that was filmed two years later with Grace 
Moore and Lawrence Tibbett, this extrava- 
ganza is set in Louisiana of the 1780s 
(the previous picture used a Russian lo- 
cale) and nonchalantly considers the prob- 
lems of a Parisian belle (Jeanette MacDon- 
ald) who simultaneously acquires a New 
World plantation and the services of a 
manly bondsman sold into servitude (Nel- 
son Eddy) . It is only after the young lady 
has fallen in love with her chattel that 
she discovers he is the Due de Villiers, 
a revolutionary advocate of democracy 
and the condemned enemy of King Louis 
XVI. 

While this calendar’s “New Moon” in- 
dulges in a completely new finale and sev- 
eral major deviations from its source, the 
basic story situations remain, if anything, 
more implausible with the passing years. 
In the Moore-Tibbett version, however, 
operatic posturing swamped the story en 
route; this time, both Eddy and Jeanette 
MacDonald apparently realize there isn’t 
much point in straining for credibility and 
flit graciously and casually from one tune- 
ful aria to another. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Sarart (Paramount): In one of the 
better-lighted nooks of darkest Africa, a 
titled sportsman, a disillusioned * beauty, 
and a hired hunter retire to their re- 
spective corners in a love triangle and ex- 
change harsh words and harder looks. 
Otherwise nothing especially exciting hap- 
pens—either to man or beast—and Made- 
leine Carroll, Douglas Fairbanks Jr., and 
Lynne Overman expertly save the film 
from being silly. 


Private Arratrs (Universal) : The hap- 
pest thought behind the production of 
this minor time killer is the casting of 
Roland Young and Hugh Herbert as a 
comedy twosome. The pair’s contrasting 
methods of delivery make for some amia- 
le clowning in an otherwise absurd and 
trifling account of brokers, Boston blue- 
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THEATER WEEK 








Mal de Hollywood 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Au one has to do to appreciate 
that things are far from well in Holly- 
wood is to look at the faces of the movie 
magnates who come to New York. Look- 
ing at the faces of movie magnates is, 
of course, an aesthetic experience hardly 
comparable to surveying even the least 
oeuvre of Bartolommeo Maineri or, for 
that matter, one of Dinty Moore’s ham- 
burg steaks, but when one is hired to 
report on phenomena in the art world 
one must pursue one’s duty, however 
painful. 

There was a day not so very long ago 
when the air and mien of these mag- 
nificos were of such lofty, aye, imperial 
brio that, when they entered 21, not 
only Mac and Bob but Jack and Char- 
lie themselves were flustered to such an 
unwonted degree that they forgot to 
add an extra four or five dollars to their 
checks for the celery and olives. But 
no more. The erstwhile cocky bravos 
now sidle in with so wet-dishrag a man- 
ner and with phizes so glum that 
Monte, the gate-keeper, sometimes has 
to scrutinize them twice to make cer- 
tain they are the original article and 
not remotely resembling poor relatives 
trying to horn their way in. 

Many things have contributed to the 
quondam sachems’ disconcertment. Not 
only has the Federal government em- 
barrassingly instituted proceedings in- 
quiring into the fairness with which 
they have been doing business but it 
has further impolitely and even men- 
acingly speculated as to the honesty of 
some of their income tax returns, men- 
tioning en passant that should investi- 
gation reveal unfortunate oversights 
there will be some rent-free cells avail- 
able in the dandier prisons. The war in 
Europe has been an additional head- 
ache in that it has shut off a hitherto 
immensely profitable market for their 
films. The bankers, in view of the in- 
creasingly critical situation, only aug- 
ment the headache by having become 
coolly aloof to the old-time easy touch- 
es. And, unkindest cut of all, some of 
their very own number have betrayed 
their sacred order by saying right out 
loud, as Sam Goldwyn has, that the 
great majority of the pictures they put 
out stink. 


Sam’s academic bombshell, coming 
right on top of the groans of gypped 
exhibitors, the wide bellyaching over 
double features, and the growing up of 
Shirley Temple, has reduced the poise 
and élan of the grandees to such an ex- 
tent that they are ashamed to be seen 
at a ringside table even at Horn and 
Hardart’s. Once the awe of headwait- 
ers, cigarette girls, and Cubanized Har- 
lem rumba wenches, they now on their 
metropolitan visits rate only a desul- 
tory brush from the washroom boys, 
and nary a carnation. And, to their cred- 
it, they seem to realize it. The whilom 
captains of finance and da Vincis of cel- 
luloid art find themselves for the most 
part with their pants down, and the re- 
trieving suspenders on the horizon, they 
fear, are only a mirage.The public, which 
erewhile esteemed them as Figures, en- 
couraged and stimulated by the intelli- 
gently traitorous Sam now condescend- 
ingly looks upon them as so many tripe 
merchants. The bankers, once their 
pals, now send out word that they are 
in conference when they call. The gov- 
ernment has said in plain words that 
it suspects certain of them of being 
crooks, and has scared the daylights out 
of others by broadly intimating that 
their turn is coming soon. The labor 
unions, reading of their exotic financial 
doings, are getting ready to make them 
some further trouble. The anti-trust 
laws are bringing them into the 
courts. And the gradual elevation of 
public taste threatens to make more 
and more precarious their film invest- 
ments. 

Small wonder, then, that something 
of their fine old hauteur seems to be 
missing when they still appear at theat- 
rical first-nights, or try bravely to face 
it out on a night club dance floor, or 
wink amorously at the hat-check girl. 
Small wonder that they who once and 
not so long ago baronially walked the 
earth now are contemptuously seated in 
the doghouse when they essay the Col- 
ony, are given the table near the lava- 
tory when they go to the Stork Club, 
and are glad to get back to Hollywood, 
where the poor film hams perforce have 
to take their hats off to them, as fast 
as they can. 






















THESE 3 GREAT 
AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS 


NOW CHOOSE TO RECORD 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR COLUMBIA* 



















DIMITRI MITROPOULOS and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra offer these new recordings: 


LISZT— arr. BUSONI: Spanish 
Rhapsody (with Egon Petri, 
Pianist).Twol2-inchrecords, 
Album set X-163 . . $4.50 


BEETHOVEN: Coriolan Over- 
ture, 12-inch record(11175-D) 
$2.00 



















Dr. FREDERICK STOCK, conducts 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
as they play: 

TCHAIKOVSKY, Nutcracker 
Suite. Three 12-inch records, 
Album set M, AM, MM-395 

$5.00 


WEBER: Euryanthe Overture, 
12-inch record (11179-D) 
$2.00 









CHIC ACs 

















Dr. ARTUR RODZINSKI, conducts 
The Cleveland Orchestra in these 
new releases: 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: 
Scheherazade. Five 12-inch 
records, Album set M, AM, 
MM-398 ....... $10.00 
WEINBERGER: Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree. 
Two 12-inch records, Album 
ont H-EGS «6.6 0.00 « $4.50 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Columbia Recording Corporation * Subsidiary of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. + Bridgeport, New York, Hollywood 
*Trade marks “Columbia” the symbol [4] and “Masterworks” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, by Columbia Phonograph Company, Inc, 
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How reflected vibrations ... 


bloods, and young love in rebellion. Nancy 
Kelly, Robert Cummings, Montagu Love. 


ANNE OF Winpy Popiars (RKO-Ra- 
dio): Anne Shirley, known on the screen 
as Dawn O’Day before 1935, owes her 
present name to the heroine she portrayed 
in “Anne of Green Gables.” Currently, the 
actress repays the debt at exorbitant in- 
terest by again playing her fictional name- 
sake in a sentimental sequel to L. M. 
Montgomery’s novel. 


Wacons Westwarp (Republic): Ches- 
ter Morris plays a dual role in this story 
of a feud between twin brothers—one an 
unregenerate desperado, the other a gov- 
ernment agent assigned to bring his out- 
law band to heel. A good cast places this 
Western a cut above the run-of-the-mesa- 
dramas without sacrificing the customary 
blood-and-thundering. Ona Munson, Anita 
Louise, Buck Jones, George Hayes. 








MUSIC 


An Electric-Eye Phonograph: 
Philco Runs It With Mirrors 





Léon Scott, a Frenchman, produced his 
phonautograph, the first machine for re- 
cording sound, in 1855, but it was Thomas 
Edison who in 1876 sired the phonograph, 
the first recording and reproducing instru- 
ment suitable for commercial exploitation. 
High spots in phonograph history came in 
1885, when Alexander Graham Bell, the 
father of the telephone, and C. S. Tainter 
invented wax cylinders; in 1887, when 
Emile Berliner patented the disk record; 
in 1926, when the Victor Co., offspring of 
Berliner’s innovation, introduced the Or- 
thophonic Victrola, which enlarged the 
phonograph’s tone range from three to 
about five and a half octaves; and in 1927, 
when the first electrically produced records 
appeared. 

The first great departure from Edison’s 
principles came last week when David 
















... work on a Philco phonograph 


Grimes, chief engineer of the Philco Corp, 
demonstrated a new phonograph that plays 
ordinary records by means of the photo- 
electric cell, which is already the mainstay 
of talking pictures and is familiar to the 
public in door-opening devices. 

The salient mechanism of the Philco 
invention is a tone arm that supports, in 
addition to the photoelectric cell, a paper- 
thin mirror, a specially developed electric 
bulb filled with argon, and a tiny rounded 
sapphire that barely touches the record. 
As the sapphire moves lightly in the 
track, sound vibrations cause the mirror 
to sway and the beam of light from the 
bulb is transmitted to the photoelectric cell, 
which, in turn, converts the light vibra- 
tions into music. 

By abandoning the usual metal needle 
in favor of the jewel (later Edison models 
used a sapphire in a different mechanism), 
the new instrument has reduced surface 
noise by 90 per cent and increased the life 
of a record from 75 playings (usual when 
needles are used) to between 750 and 
1,000. 

To the average listener the Philco ma- 
chine possesses a clear, resonant tone diff- 
cult to distinguish from the usual voltage- 
generated-in-a-crystal setups. The company 
plans to merchandise units consisting of 
the new machine and a radio at prices of 
from $129.95 to $395, retail. 





RECORD WEEK 


Whether Ludwig van Beethoven con- 
posed his symphony ..o. 4 in B flat major, 
opus 60, as an expression of his love for 
the Countess Therese von Brunswick is 4 
moot point; the fact that it is Beethoven 
in a lighter, gayer mood is not, however, 
open to argument. In making a new record- 
ing for Victor Musical Masterpieces, Ar 
turo Toscanini, leading the British Broad- 
casting Corp. Symphony, gives it a lovely. 


NEWSWEEK 
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lambent texture. (Four 12-inch records in 


album, $8.) 


Franz Joseph Haydn had such a rollick- 
ing time in London that his wife (writing 
from Vienna) begged for money to buy a 
house, explaining that she expected to be- 
come a widow at any minute. No such im- 
pression of the composer’s English sojourn, 
however, creeps into the “London” sym- 
phony No. 104 in D major. It is Haydn 
in a sedate and reflective mood. The new 
version of it made for Columbia by Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is an almost perfect 
job. (Three 12-inch records in album, $5.) 
















Cole Porter, Indiana-born song writer, 
further solidifies his reputation by two new 
albums. Decca presents Mary Martin sing- 
ing, among others, the song that made her 
famous, “My Heart Belongs to Daddy,” 
from last year’s Broadway musical “Leave 
It to Me.” Also included are “Why 
Shouldn’t I?”, “I Get a Kick Out of You,” 
“Katie Went to Haiti” from “Du Barry 
Was a Lady,” and “What Is This Thing 
Called Love?” from “Wake Up and 
Dream” (three 10-inch records in album, 
$2.75). Liberty’s version of eight older 
Cole Porter tunes features Miss Lee Wiley 
singing some eyebrow lifters, such as “Find 
Me a Primitive Man,” “Easy to Love,” 
“Why Shouldn’t I?” and “Hot House 
Rose” (four 10-inch records in album, 
$4.50) . 


































































ART 





United at the Cloisters: 
Statues Lost for 373 Years 
Restored to Their Niches 


In 1567, when Charles IX was King of 
France, the pleasant little Burgundian vil- 
lage of Moutiers-St. Jean was famous for 
two life-sized, limestone figures of the 
Merovingian kings Clovis and Clothar, 
which adorned the magnificent thirteenth- 
century Gothic doorway of the abbey. 
That year, however, brought a riot staged 
by statue-smashing Huguenots, and the 
two kings disappeared from their niches to 
lead a secret life of their own. The door- 
way, with niches yawning for their lost 
tenants, endured the onslaughts of time 
and pillage to find, in 1932, a haven in the 
Cloisters, a branch of New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

Last week, after a separation of 373 
years, the doorway and the statues were 
brought together again, the credit going 
to John D. Rockefeller Jr., who provided 
the funds, and to James Rorimer, curator 
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were lost. In 1900, they turned up in a 
Moutiers-St. Jean garden, and a provin- 
cial official attempting to connect them 
with empty niches found they wouldn’t 
fit. Clovis and Clothar now went to Paris 
and had a life full of ups and downs in col- 
lections and exhibits. Their origin was for- 
gotten. 

To clear up the mystery, Rorimer made 
extensive researches, finding that the two 
heads had been interchanged to satisfy 
some frivolous whim and that the original 
crowns had been supplanted by modern 
creations. Properly restored, the statues 
fitted into their niches; for the Clovis fig- 
ure, additional proof of authenticity was 
provided by an-iron fastening in the back 
corresponding to a square iron pintle set 
in the niche. 

Hundreds of New Yorkers and tourists 
have already visited the Cloisters, high on 
Washington Heights above the Hudson 
River, to view the wandering kings who 
waited 373 years and traveled 3,300 miles 
to find their old homes. 


Clovis and Clothar back in their proper niches after 373 years 







The Bare-Walled Louvre 


It was the French Revolution and Na- 
poleon’s removal of 5,233 art objects from 
conquered countries that turned the 
Louvre,* a vast rectangle of gray stone 
palaces in the center of Paris, into a na- 
tional museum. Although most of the 
booty went back to the rightful owners 
after Napoleon’s fall in 1815, enough re- 
mained to form, along with paintings and 
sculpture legitimately acquired, the nucleus 
of a collection destined to become the most 
comprehensive and valuable in the world. 
By 1930 tourists had discovered that two 
hours were required to walk through the 
galleries without stopping. 

As early as the autumn of 1938 the 
French took measures to guard their treas- 
ures. So efficiently were these carried out 
(Newsweek, March 18) that, when the 
Germans entered Paris on June 14, they 





*The word comes, probably, from ‘louverie’ 
—a kennel for wolf hounds. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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no Winged Victory of Samothrace. 

These with thousands of other treasures 
—everything from the barbaric splendors 
of Assyrian sculpture to the delicacies of 
French Impressionism—had been rushed 
to hiding places in the provinces, safe from 
fire and bombs. To the invaders, the 
Louvre was no longer the world’s No. 1 
repository of art treasures but a vast 
labyrinth of galleries whose walls showed 
blank spaces. 


Indian Goldsmiths 


Like the Mayas, Aztecs and other pre- 
Columbian peoples of the Americas, the 
tribes inhabiting the Coclé region of Pan- 
ama developed a culture that has fascinat- 
ed historians since the Spanish Conquest. 
In order to obtain concrete data on their 
lost civilization, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania during the first four months of this 
year conducted excavations on the Sitio 
Conte, 100 miles west of Panama City and 
10 miles inland from the Pacific Ocean. 

Visitors to the University Museum in 
Philadelphia last week saw samples of the 
expedition’s finds: glittering in four cases 
were several hundred gold objects of ex- 
quisite workmanship, plaques, rings, bells, 
cuffs, nose clips, anklets, pendants, and 
beads—altogether one of the richest treas- 
ures ever found by a scientific expedition 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Advanced as their civilization was in 
many ways, the people who apparently oc- 
cupied the territory between 1300 and 1500 
had no system of writing or keeping rec- 
ords. Neither had they iron tools, which 
must have made tremendous the task of 
digging the graves the expedition found 
(the burial ground covered probably 4 or 5 
acres, and some of the graves were 12 feet 
deep and 10 feet wide) . Thirty graves were 
encountered by the expedition in a trench 
54 feet long and 20 to 27 feet wide. 

The new discoveries, coupled with Span- 
ish Conquest accounts, reveal the males 
of the Coclé tribe were large, many over 6 
feet tall. Burial was a rite reserved for 
chiefs, whose wives, slaves, and captives 
were buried with them, the common peo- 
ple apparently being left for the vultures. 
Before the burial, the slaves, according 
to legend, were drugged. 

Besides gold ornaments, the graves con- 
tained fragments of hundreds of pottery 
vessels. The practice among the tribe seems 
to have been to place the vessels and oth- 
er objects in the grave and to dance upon 
them. In B-11, the richest grave uncovered, 
23 skeletons were found on three levels. 
The eight on the upper level had little or 
no adornment; the twelve on the middle 
and the three on the lower levels had more, 
while one, believed to be the chief, was vir- 
tually smothered in glittering gold. His 
adornment provided at least half of the 
expedition’s catch and the finest in quality. 








found no Mona Lisa, no Venus de Milo, 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Lou Costello and Bud Abbott, Allen’s successors for the summer 








RADIO 


Fred Allen’s Heirs: Costello 
and Abbott Given Summer Spot 


With Fred Allen leaving the air this 
week,* Ipana-Sal Hepatica decided to cut 
its NBC Red network time from an hour 
to a half hour (still starting at 9 o’clock 
EDT Wednesdays) and two months ago 
began looking for breezy talent to fill the 
breach for the summer. What they got 
was a popular pair of wacky vaudevillians, 
Bud Abbott and Lou Costello. 

Abbott and Costello were launched on 








*This summer, Allen will make a movie with 
Jack Benny, whose Sunday-evening half hour 
was taken over this week by The Aldrich 
Family. In the fall, Benny returns to his 
Jell-O program, Allen takes over a new show 
for Texaco, and the Ipana spot will be Eddie 
Cantor’s. 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Playing the musical typewriter 


the air waves two and a half years ago in 
a ten-minute one-shot guest appearance 
with Kate Smith, after Ted Collins, radio 
impresario, saw their act at Loew’s State 
Theater in New York and signed them. 
Their low-brow brand of humor—vwith the 
hard-boiled Abbott administering verbal 
beatings to the meek Costello—caughit on, 
and they were invited to stick around. 
Since then they have appeared regularly 
with Kate Smith, keeping up their vaude- 
ville appearances, producing laughs in 
“The Streets of Paris” both on Broadway 
and at the New York World’s Fair, and 
spending their time between performances 
in a perpetual rummy game—at a dollar a 
hand. 

Born Louis Francis Cristillo at Paterson, 
N. J., in 1908, Lou Costello left high school 
in his junior year for Hollywood. There, 
the chunky, moon-faced comedian became 
a stunt man and acted as tackling dun- 
my for the entire U.C.L.A. football team 
in one picture. Fired during a shake-up, 
he started East but landed in vaudeville 
at St. Joseph, Mo. 

In 1929, while he was playing in Brook- 
lyn, his path crossed that of Abbott, an 
ex-lion tamer turned theater cashier. Cos- 
tello’s straight man was ill, and the tall, 
lean Abbott filled in so well that they 
teamed up permanently. Abbott, now 39, 
lives in Stony Brook, Long Island, with his 
wife and a menagerie of five dogs; Costello 
has returned to Paterson with his wife and 
two daughters, the younger of whom (I6 
months old) worries him by repeating: 
“Ye gods!” 

With the Kate Smith show left behind 
and a half hour all their own beginning 
next week, Abbott and Costello plan great 
things. But for aid they will depend heavi- 
ly on such veteran performers as Harry 
von Zell, announcer, Benay Venuta, song- 
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stress, and Peter Van Steeden, orchestra 
jleader. In addition, each week they will 
interview—and rib—geniuses who have 
invented little-known but complicated 
contrivances. The first such gadgeteer will 
be Alexander Rose, who has invented a 
musical typewriter that may be played like 
a piano by anyone who can type. Copying 
certain sequences of letters on this re- 
markable machine produces tunes. Thus 
“the quick brown fox” might be the open- 
ing bars of “The Beer Barrel Polka.” 





Refugees From a Radio 


When the French Government packed 
up and scurried from Paris to Tours the 
night of June 10, American radio report- 
ers in the city hastily bought automobiles 
and joined the hegira. There was to be no 
more broadcasting from the capital; their 
only transatlantic outlet—Paris Mondial, 
the government short-wave station—was 
also moving its studios to Tours. 

That night and the next day they fought 
their way south through the refugee mob; 
arriving in Tours the night of June 11, 
Paul Archinard of NBC took the air to tell 
of traffic so thick that during one partic- 
ularly bad hour he and his colleague, Helen 
Hiett, covered only 400 yards. Air raids 
in Tours, he added, had made it necessary 
to work by candlelight. 

Three days later, the harried broad- 
casters were on the road again—this time 
to Bordeaux. Pulling in on June 15, Helen 
Hiett sat down on a curbstone and wrote 
ascript (without which censors permit no 
broadcasts), her typewriter perched on a 
pile of bricks. Over the air she related 
their adventures on the way down: they 
had had to lie in a ditch for an hour while 
a Nazi plane buzzed overhead and had 
spent the night in a wheatfield. 

With news breaking quickly (the French 
Cabinet shift on the 16th, and Pétain’s re- 
quest for an armistice the following day) , 
the radio reporters were groggy from lack 
of sleep. Press Wireless, just outside Bor- 
deaux, was jammed with traffic, so the 
press associations took over part of the 
broadcasters’ time on Paris Mondial, read- 
ing their dispatches over the air for inter- 
ception and rebroadcast by NBC and 
CBS (the latter’s correspondents, Eric 
Sevareid and Edmond Taylor, were also 
in bad shape) and for forwarding to their 
news services in New York. This scheme 
helped out both radio and press-associa- 
tion men because use of the government 
station relieved some of the traffic jam on 
Press Wireless. 

A bad drawback in the situation, how- 
ever, was the fact that none of them at any 
given time could be sure that their words 
were getting to this country because there 
was no “cue channel” on which instruc- 
tions are given before a broadcast and 
acknowledgement made after it. For this 
reason, too, precise timing was impossible. 
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This hectic state of affairs ended ab- 
ruptly at 2:05 am. EDT June 20, when 
Paris Mondial went off the air. Late that 
day, Mutual Broadcasting System received 
a cable from Waverly Root and Victor 
Lusinchi, their Paris-to-Tours-to-Bordeaux 
correspondents: “LAST AVAILABLE FRENCH 
SHORT-WAVE TRANSMITTER SURROUNDED. GER- 
MANS OCCUPIED TERRITORY. INTENDING ATTEMPT 
CROSS BORDER AND BROADCAST FROM MADRID OR 


LISBON UNLESS ARMISTICE REOPENS COMMUNI- 
CATIONS.” 


By last Monday, CBS’ French repre- 
sentatives were believed to be on a freight- 
er bound for America, while the NBC pair 
were still in Bordeaux. 

Throughout all the packing up and trav- 
eling of the previous ten days, radio men 
in America had been speculating on the lo- 
cation of Paris Mondial’s transmitters. 
Equipment of the magnitude necessary to 
send a powerful signal across the Atlantic 
is almost impossible to transport quickly, 
and two of the three groups of French 


_ Government short-wave stations are near 


Paris and fell to the Germans when the 
capital was captured. But a third group of 
100,000 watters is at Bourges, east of 
Tours. It is probable that these powerful 
stations were the ones in use, with tele- 
phone wires completing circuits from emer- 
gency studios in Tours and Bordeaux to 
the transmitters. A further substantiation 
of this theory is that on June 20, the day 
Paris Mondial went off the air, the Ger- 
man advance had reached Bourges. 


{ By far the most dramatic foreign broad- 
casts of the week end—and possibly of the 
entire war—were joint descriptions by 
NBC and CBS from the scene of the sign- 
ing of the German armistice terms by the 
French in Compiégne forest. Relayed by 
land wire to Berlin and short-waved to 
America, the voices of William L. Shirer, 
Berlin correspondent of CBS, and William 
C. Kerker of NBC described the arrival of 
the French delegates at the historic rail- 
way coach in a broadcast on June 21. The 
following afternoon, the rival reporters 





Wide World 
Beast beats man 


working as a team scored a beat on the 
actual signing of the armistice with a 
graphic eyewitness description at 2:18 
E.D.T. It was more than two hours later 
when the first press-association account— 
probably delayed by censors in Berlin— 
was on the wires in the United States. 








SPORTS 


Shanks’ Mare vs. Dobbin: 
Steed Shows Heels to Doctor 
in 40-Mile Charity Race 


In front of the town hall in Summer- 
ville, S. C., one afternoon last week, a man 
and a horse lined up for a 40-mile running 
race. The man was Dr. Arne Suominen, 
Finnish-born operator of a health farm in 
Summerville and formerly the private doc- 
tor of Anton Cermak, Chicago’s Mayor 
who fell a victim of a maniac’s bullet in- 
tended for President-elect Roosevelt in 
1933. The horse was an anonymous nag 
owned by Albert H. Peters. 

The route laid out for Dr. Suominen 
and the horse, which was ridden in re- 
lays, spanned 27 miles to The Citadel 
(military college) in Charleston, S.C., 
and there the final 13 miles around a 
track. John Finucan, trainer of the horse, 
gave instructions to trot the steed for 
eight minutes and walk him for four al- 
ternately. 

The horse set. the early pace, but the 
doctor moved out in front by a half mile 
at the 3-mile mark. They exchanged the 
lead up to 10 miles, with the doctor, who 
never smokes and who rises at 4:30 a.m. 
daily, dashing ahead and then relinquishing 
his margin as he paused for orange juice 
and restful walks. Finally the horse hoofed 
it into Charleston and began circling the 
track. One-fifth of a mile back, Dr. Suo- 
minen complained of blistered feet, re- 
moved his shoes, and ran barefooted. Then, 
falling back 2 miles behind the horse and 
with 22 laps or 51% miles to go, he gave 
up and conceded victory. The horse looked 
as durable as when he started. 

Although no official records are kept of 
such rivalries, this was probably the long- 
est man vs. horse marathon ever held. 
Most of the exhibitions have been at sprint 
distances. P. T. Barnum staged man vs. 
horse sprints as a regular part of his cir- 
cuses 50 years ago, and many have been 
held since at state fairs. 

In 1916 Hans Lobert, the New York 
Giants’ speedy third baseman, defeated a 
bewildered cow pony, who did not know 
what was expected of him, in a romp 
around the base paths. Jesse Owens made 
his pro debut by running 100 yards to a 
horse’s 140 yards in Havana in 1936 and 
won when the confused horse ran off the 
track. 

Dr. Suominen recalls that in his’ boy- 
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ee lifelong enemies of clean liv- 
ing, both of them, I regret to say, in 
the pink of condition and bursting with 
ill-gotten health, will.meet July 2 in 
Jersey City, N.J., to settle a technical 
argument between them as to which 
has contributed more to the advance- 
ment of non-etiquette, non-hygiene, 
and non-abstinence. 

By rights, Max Baer and Tony Ga- 
lento should have been stuffed and 
mounted some years ago by a compe- 
tent taxidermist and leased out to the 
Chautauqua lecture circuit (easy terms, 
small down payment) as horrible ex- 
amples of What Not to Do at All Times. 

A Horrible Example must always be 
stuffed. A living Horrible Example, like 
Mr. Baer or Mr. Galento, is a nuisance 
and a source of downright embarrass- 
ment, because, while the lecturer is 
comparing X-rays of his liver with 
snapshots of the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg and defying the audience to tell 
which is which, the Example is apt to 
step forward and throw a grand piano 
into the next state or drive a nail 
through a board with his teeth, thus 
displaying vitamin resources which no 
Horrible Example ought to possess if 
he knows his business and has the good 
of society in mind. 

Baer and Galento do not have the 
good of society in mind. It was pain- 
ful to hear them last week at the fight 
in which Joe Louis, the supreme exam- 
ple of clean living and Benjamin Frank- 
lin morality, knocked out Arturo Godoy 
of Chile for the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world. 

Louis is an early-to-bed-and-early-to- 
rise man, good to his mother and kind 
to horses, a teetotaler, a non-smoker, 
and a steady exerciser. Did the sight 
of this paragon move Baer and Galerto 
to manly tears and fill them with a 
sense of guilt? Nope, it certainly did 
not. 

“Louis looks like he’s overtrained,” 
was Mr. Galento’s thoughtful com- 
ment on the fight. 

“Louis don’t go to bed late enough,” 
said Mr. Baer disparagingly. “Have 
you ever seen an early sleeper’s liver? 
A hell of a thing. Louis left his fight in 
the gym.” 

And that is a mistake which Mr. 





All Very Wrong Indeed 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Baer seldom repeats, because in order 
to leave something in the gym, you 
have to go there once in a while. 

Max never failed to exasperate Bill 
Brown, New York State boxing com- 
missioner and famous body-builder and 
cigarette-hater, with his training meth- 
ods. His training methods were a total 
blank. Mr. Brown, after watching the 
beautiful fellow prepare for a fight with 
Primo Carnera by carefully avoiding 
exercise and fracturing Mr. Brown’s 
rules of behavior from Rule 1 to Rule 
25 inclusive, let out a savage bellow. 

“This man is a bum,” yelled Squire 
Brown, “and his condition is so rotten 
that Carnera will probably kill him.” 

As it turned out, Mr. Baer nearly 
killed Carnera, whose clean way of liv- 
ing was notorious. Squire Brown’s rage 
knew no bounds. Today, looking back- 
ward in a mellow mood, the squire rea- 
sons that Mr. Baer fights so badly as a 
general thing that he is really a living 
advertisement for the Brown rules of 
behavior, and so he has forgiven Max. 
But he doesn’t have to like him. 

As for Anthony Galento, the fearless 
barkeep, I am reminded of one of his 
early and successful fights with a heavy- 
weight menace named Arthur DeCoo- 
coo DeKuh. Training earnestly at a 
party before the fight, Mr. Galento bet 
a friend $10 that he could eat 50 frank- 
furters and still demolish DeKuh. He 
did so. In fact, he ate 52 and was 
found shortly before ring time fast 
asleep in a motion-picture theater. 

They had to slit Anthony’s boxing 
trunks at the waist before they could 
get them on him. When this vital detail 
was attended to, Mr. Galento lurched 
around the ring for a couple of rounds 
wrestling with his digestion and looking 
sternly at Mr. DeKuh. In the third 
round, he knocked Arthur cold and 
went out for supper. 

That is not the way things should be 
done. In fact, when Baer and Galento 
meet for their brawl in Jersey City next 
Tuesday, it’s a safe bet that nothing 
whatever will be done the way it should 
be done, from start to finish. It makes 
you blush for mankind to reflect that 
this is the very consideration which will 
draw the customers in large clusters to 
the scene of the crime. 
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hood days in Finland many marathoners 
did their road work alongside horses. 
That’s how his idea for taking on a horse 
originated: the purpose to stage a novelty 
which would raise money for charity. 

Admissions at The Citadel track (9; 
cents for adults, 10 cents for each child) 
totaled $65. In addition, Dr. Suominen 
personally donated $50, and contributions 
of $5 and $10 from local businessmen jn 
Summerville and Charleston were still 
pouring in early this week. Three-quarter; 
of the fund was earmarked for Finnish: re. 
lief and one-quarter for the Red Cross, 
The horse got hay. 





Sport Squibs 

Washington rowers won the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta on the Hudson River from 
seven rival shells on June 18. Three days 
later Harvard left Yale seven lengths be- 
hind on the Thames River, New London, 
Conn.—the Crimson’s fifth consecutive 
shellacking of the Blue. 


© Because of red ink, Jack Dempsey’s Res- 
taurant, across from Madison Square Gar- 
den on Eighth Avenue, New York City, 
closed its doors last week. The ex-heavy- 
weight’s Broadway Bar, a money-maker, 
will be expanded. 


{ Though Duncan McCrae, a Johns Hop- 
kins freshman, scored a pair of aces in a 
single golf round in Baltimore, Md., he left 
the course in a gloomy mood. His final 
score was 85—ten over his usual game. 


" When Joe Medwick, the outfielder whom 
Brooklyn recently purchased from St. 
Louis (Newsweek, June 24), was beaned 
behind the left ear early last week by his 
old teammate, Pitcher Bob Bowman, a 
near riot ensued. Among those who de- 
scended on the Cardinal bench shouting 
threats was Larry MacPhail, Dodger pres- 
ident, who later admitted he was in the 
bar back of the press box and did not see 
the beaning. Next day William O’Dwyer, 
Brooklyn District Attorney, reading a 
story that Bowman was out to “get” Med- 
wick, decided to investigate to see if a 
crime had been committed. Medwick, re- 
covering from a concussion in a hospital, 
admitted: “I know very well Bowman 
didn’t mean it.” Further investigation 
convinced O’Dwyer that criminal intent 
was lacking, so he dropped the case. 


q At Minneapolis, Minn., the mighty Tro- 
jans of Southern California romped 
though two days of track and field events 
to win the National Collegiate champion- 
ship for the sixth straight year. Al Blozis, 
Georgetown giant, set a new American and 
NCAA record in the shot put—a heave of 
56 feet 1% inch. 


q English horse racing, recently operating 
on curtailed schedules, came to a complete 
halt last week when all turf events were 
discontinued. 


——— 
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Birthday: 


DANIEL CARTER 
BEarpD, national com- 
missioner of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 
90, June 21. “Uncle 
Dan” to thousands 
of Scouts the world 
over, he celebrated 
at his home in Suf- 
fern, N.Y., by at- 
tending the wedding of “the little girl next 
door’—Margaret Eastburn, an old friend. 
The following day, Saturday, he was honor 
guest at Boy Scout Day at the New York 
World’s Fair. 


Acme 


Married: 


Ciare Brices Jr., 21-year-old daughter 
of the late cartoonist Clare Briggs, and 
Wit1am B. Merzcer of Chicago, in Lees- 
burg, Va., June 18. A cartoonist herself, 
for the past eight months Miss Briggs has 
been reproducing some of her father’s fa- 
mous strips (“When a Feller Needs a 
Friend,” “Ain’t It a Grand and Glorious 
Feeling,” and “Somebody Is Always Tak- 
ing the Joy Out of Life’) —discontinued 
after his death Jan. 3, 1930. 


‘Sen. CARTER GLAss, 
of Virginia, 82, and 
Mary Scott MEapg, 
50, of Amherst, Va., 
at the Ascension Epis- 
copal Church in Am- 
herst, June 22. Mrs. 
Glass, widow of Rob- 
ert Ambler Meade, 
has been a_ teacher 
of English and Latin 
in the Amherst High 
School for some time. Senator Glass’ first 
wife, the former Aurelia Caldwell of 
Lynchburg, Va., died three years ago. 


Acme 


Mona Keys, one of the Oklahoma Keys 
quadruplets (Newsweek, June 17), and 
Rosert W. Fowter, an Oklahoma City oil 
accountant, in Oklahoma City, June 18. 


EvizasetH Harriman, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Roland Harriman and grand- 
daughter of the late E. H. Harriman, and 
AtexanpeR C. Norturop of West Rox- 


N.Y. Daily News 


bury, Mass., in Arden, N.Y., June 22. Mrs. 
Northrop made her debut in 1936 and was 
graduated from the Spence School in New 
York City the same year. Northrop, Har- 
vard °38, is now with the United Fruit Co., 
and the couple will live in Panama. 


JEFFERSON PATTERSON, first secretary of 
the American Embassy in Berlin, and 
Mary Marvin Breckinrince, photogra- 
pher and CBS European war correspond- 
ent until her engagement was announced 
June 11, at the American Embassy in Ber- 
lin, June 20. 


Divorced: * 


Guior1a Dickson, 
movie actress, and 
PercivaL HARRY 
(Perc) Westmore, 
Hollywood make-up 
artist, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 20. Born 
Thais Dickerson in 
Pocatello, Idaho, 
Miss Dickson was a 
1937 Federal Theater 
Project discovery. 
She and Westmore were married June 20, 
1938, and separated Jan. 14, 1940. 





Acme 


Arrived: 

On the Clipper from Europe after about 
fifteen days as a volunteer ambulance 
driver in France, Rosert MontTcomenry, 
movie actor, in New York City, June 20. 


On the Britannic from England, Jan 
Masaryk, 54-year-old son of the late 
Thomas G. Masaryk, founder of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, in New York 
City, June 21. He 
had been in England 
since his return from 
an American lecture 
tour early last year 
and on this visit ex- 
pects to see his sis- 
ter, Alice Masaryk, 
who arrived in the 
United States several 
months ago and is 
now living in Chi- 
cago. 


Elected: 


As the ninth Superior-General of the 
82-year-old Society of Missionary Priests 
of St. Paul the Apostle (familiarly known 
as the Paulist Fathers) , Farner Henry I. 
Stark, 60, of San Francisco, at the Paulist 
triennial meeting in New York City, June 
17. 


Indicted: 


By a Federal grand jury in New York 
City on charges of entering the United 
States on fraudulent passports, Harry 
Reve, popular song writer and Hollywood 


collaborator with Mack Gordon, and his 
brother, Bitty Reve, a ballroom dancer. 
The indictment charged that Harry Re- 
vel’s real name is Glaser and that he is a 
British citizen. 


Died: 

Bric. Gen Joun T. 
Tuompson, 79, Unit- 
ed States Army small- 
arms expert and in- 
ventor of the Thomp- 
son submachine gun 
(tommy gun), at his 
home in Great Neck, 
Long Island, June 21. 
An ordnance chief in 
both the Spanish- 
American and World Wars, Thompson de- 
veloped his submachine gun in 1922 for 
use against gangsters. 











International 


Mas. Gen. Smepiey D. Butier, United 
States Marine Corps, retired, 58, of an 
abdominal ailment, at the Naval Hospital 
in Philadelphia, June 21. Though born in 
West Chester, Pa., of 
Quaker stock, Smed- 
ley Butler fought in 
every Marine Corps 
campaign from the 
Spanish-American 
War to the World 
War. Devil Dogs 
called him ‘‘The 
Fighting Quaker,”’ 
“Old Gimlet Eye,” 
“Hell’s Devil But- 
ler,” and “Old Duck- 
board,” and his brav- 
ery won him two Congressional Medals of 
Honor and the Distinguished Service Med- 
al of the United States. In 1924 he left 
the Marines to clean up vice in Philadel- 
phia as Director of Public Safety, but the 
ins and outs of politics—plus the sul- 
phurous language and outspoken tongue 
which had already uncovered enemies 
among the brass hats and “desk admirals” 
he heartily despised—were too much for 
him, and in just a year he was back in the 
service. In 1930 Butler almost created an 
international incident and barely escaped 
court-martial by calling Mussolini a “hit- 
and-run driver.” Retired in 1931, he be- 
came a platform speaker, advocating 
heavy defense and isolation. 


Wide World 


Sen. Ernest W. Gisson of Vermont, 68, 
of heart disease complicated by bronchial 
pneumonia, in Washington, D. C., June 20. 
A member of the House for ten years, Gib- 
son was appointed to the Senate in 1933 
and had served there ever since. 


Cuartey Cuase, 46, film comedian, of a 
heart attack, in Hollywood, Calif., June 
20. Chase went into the movies in 1914 as 
one of Mack Sennett’s original Keystone 
cops and became identified through the 
years by his toothbrush mustache, patent- 
leather hair, and silly smile. 
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Europe’s Dire Postwar N eeds 


May Help Cartel Plan to Click 


But Hemisphere’s Bankers 
and Trade Experts Should be 
Asked to Direct Program 


The modern cartel is one of the most 
important German contributions to world 
trade methods. As developed by the Ger- 
mans during the past 70 years (especially 
since 1920), cartels consist of associations 
of producers who band together to regulate 
production and shipments, divide up mark- 
ets, or otherwise maintain prices of a com- 
modity. The more important cartels are 
international in scope, bringing in all pro- 
ducers of a continent, as do the European 
steel, chemical, and electrical combines, or 
from all over the world, as in the case of 
the copper, rubber, and tin pacts. 

In view of its origin, therefore, it was 
rather ironical that President Roosevelt 
should select a variation of the interna- 
tional cartel as his major economic weapon 
to keep Adolf Hitler out of the: Western 
Hemisphere (Newsweek, June 24). For 
the Administration’s proposed economic 
union of the American republics and Can- 
ada, to take over the marketing of the 
region’s surplus foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, is simply a _ super-international 
cartel, differing from the conventional 
types only in that it covers many com- 
modities rather than one. 

Back of this economic-union idea, of 
course, was the Administration’s fear that 
a Hitler dominating Europe would be able 
to dictate the economic life of South and 
Central America (because Europe normal- 
ly buys more than half of all Latin-Ameri- 
can exports, compared with the United 
States’ 32 per cent). By dealing with the 
countries individually he could force his 
own terms of sale, employing his barter 
methods to replace goods now purchased 
in the United States with products of 
German-dominated regions.* 

Moreover, Canada and the United States 
are also in a tough spot. During the past 
three years, Europe bought 41 per cent of 
all our exports (see chart). More impor- 
tant, the Continent took almost two-thirds 
of our agricultural exports and even larger 
amounts of our big surplus crops: cotton, 
tobacco, and grains. And as for Canada, 





*A concrete example of the threat involved 
was last week’s report in the Iron Age that 
Germans were offering steel in South America 
at cut prices, with a cash bond to guarantee 
delivery by October. 
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nearly all of her surplus farm products are 
sold in Europe. 

At a press conference last Friday, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated that under his cartel 
plan either a single big corporation might 
handle all of the surpluses or a series of 
corporations might be established to take 
care of individual commodities, such as 
cotton or coffee. Each of the participating 
nations—and countries outside of the 
hemisphere anxious to avoid dictator- 
domination may be invited to join—would 
be represented on the cartels, he said, al- 
though details as to the basis for the rep- 
resentation, or even the organization’s 
total capital and how it would be raised, 
were not yet worked out. The President 
declared, however, that the amount re- 
quired would be considerably less than the 
$2,000,000,000 North and South Ameri- 
can annual export surpluses the cartel 
would handle, since the agency would 
take care of business five to ten times 
its capital structure (as do commercial 
banks) . 

The President carefully pointed out that 
the plan was designed to get the sur- 
plus staples away from the hemisphere 
—that neither Argentine beef nor Bra- 
zilian cotton would be imported into this 
country. 

In the absence of all details, no one 
knows just how the plan will operate. 
Presumably, however, the cartel would, for 
example, take over Argentina’s surplus 
beef, hides, wool, grains, and cotton at a 
fair price in exchange for a credit of 
$600,000,000 or so. Argentina could then 
use this credit for purchases in the United 
States or, under cartel supervision, in 
other countries. When and if the surpluses 


were sold to European and other buyers 
(and they might have to be dumped or 
destroyed, to maintain prices), the credit 
would be canceled and Argentina given 
the proceeds, less her purchases and her 
share of the cartel’s losses in moving her 
surpluses. 


Obstacles 


The lack of details also prevents an ap- 
praisal of the feasibility of the cartel 
scheme—whether or not the many appar- 
ent obstacles to its success (see Perspec- 
tive) can be overcome. 

The biggest of these, of course, is the 
cost, for few in government and business 
circles doubt but that almost every year 
the plan would lose the comparatively 
moderate capital mentioned by the Presi- 
dent (estimates of the annual loss ranged 
from $200,000,000 to $1,000,000,000) . 

This cost will depend, naturally, upon 
the spread between the price paid the 
participating nations for their surpluses 
and the actual figure obtained when these 
products are disposed of. Washington gos- 
sips that average quotations for 1935-38 
will be the base used in taking over the 
surpluses. Should Hitler, however, offer 
higher prices in an effort to wean nations 
away from the cartel, such valuations 
might have to be boosted considerably. 

Numerous imponderables will affect the 
prices obtained by the cartel for its sur- 
pluses. If Hitler and Mussolini dominate 
Europe, they will certainly accelerate the 
trend toward self-sufficiency there, thus 
cutting down the Continent’s needs for 
Western Hemisphere materials. Then, too, 
the price guaranteed by the cartel might 
encourage the member nations to step up 
outputs, adding to the surpluses over- 
hanging the market. Hence, some control 
over production similar to the AAA plans 
here will doubtless prove necessary. Ex- 
perience with such controls under the in- 
ternational cartels, and even under AAA 
itself, suggests that the allocations of 
quotas will provoke much bickering. 

All twenty republics have agreed to con- 
fer on the plan, but there is a real question 
whether the Latin-American nations will 
cooperate wholeheartedly, surrendering 
their economic freedom to a United States- 
dominated cartel, especially after Hitler 
dangles tempting offers before them. 

A favorable factor in this respect, how- 
ever, is the extensive experience individual 
producers in these nations have had (and 
which our farmers and businessmen lack) 
with export cartels organized by the re- 
spective governments. 


Significance 


Were economic factors the sole cot- 
sideration, the obstacles would all too 
clearly doom the cartel plan to failure, but 
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in the current defense crisis the republics 
may conceivably make a go of it. For 
example, the crisis may hold down oppo- 
sition of our own farm bloc to assistance 
for the competing producers of grain, cot- 
ton, livestock, etc. And offsetting the ob- 
stacles, to some degree at least, are these 
factors: (1) for at least a year after the 
war ends Europe may be in dire need of 
the hemisphere’s raw materials, and (2) 
the United States and Latin America are 
Europe’s biggest customers, just as Europe 
is the Western Hemisphere’s. 

Much will depend, of course, on whether 
experienced foreign-trade and _interna- 
tional-banking talent in both North and 
South America is asked to help devise and 
direct the plan. With such help, coopera- 
tion in Latin America should be easier to 
obtain and the ultimate costs considerably 
reduced, as C, V. Whitney, chairman of 
Pan American Airways, pointed out last 
week, in a statement asserting that the 
proposed cartel could achieve its goal only 
with “the fullest cooperation of American 
business.” 

The plan might, of course, greatly stimu- 
late the movement for encouraging Latin- 
American production of commodities, such 
as rubber, tin, and platinum, that the 
United States now obtains elsewhere (and 
President Vargas last week announced a 
subsidy plan to revive the Brazilian rub- 
ber industry). Any progress on this pro- 
gram would lighten the cartel’s burdens by 
reducing the region’s surpluses that must 
be sold outside this hemisphere. 
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Big Navy Blues 


U.S. Shipbuilding Facilities 
Fall Short of Program Needs 


In the past few years, the Maritime 
Commission’s program for expanding the 
merchant marine and the Navy’s policy of 
allotting half its new tonnage construction 
to private companies have given the ship- 
building industry, inactive for a decade 
and a half, a new lease on life. As a re- 
sult, we have today, scattered along our 
three coastlines, 83 active ways of 300 
feet or more suitable for building seago- 
ing vessels, with an annual capacity of ap- 
proximately 166 ships aggregating 1,100,- 
000 tons (besides these, 37 ways in a par- 
tial state of dismantlement could be ren- 
ovated in case of need to provide an ad- 
ditional 550,000 tons). And the eight navy 
yards—at Portsmouth, N.H.; Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, S.C.; Mare Island, Calif., and Puget 
Sound—have nineteen ways with annual 
capacity of 103,000 tons, making a nation- 
al total of 1,753,000. 

But these facilities are utterly inade- 
quate in view of the action by the House 
of Representatives last week in passing a 
$4,000,000,000 Naval Expansion Bill which 
would give the United States the world’s 
largest navy, roughly twice as large as our 
giant 1919 fleet. Of course, on top of this 
we still have our merchant-marine pro- 
gram, under which 300 ships of 1,554,000 
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Speed-up methods did the trick during the World War 


gross tons were under construction or con- 
tracted for as of June 1. 

The output of present yards could be 
considerably expanded by putting on extra 
shifts. (During the World War shipbuild- 
ing employes averaged 60 hours a week, 
with some working 70 hours.) And opera- 
tions could be greatly increased by speed- 
ing up the manufacture of vital equipment 
and by elaborate scheduling’ of deliveries, 
thereby reducing the time each ship re- 
mains on the building ways and making 
room for new keels. For example, the de- 
stroyers Plunkett and Kearny, launched 
in March by the Federal Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., were begun in March 1939, 
whereas some destroyers were launched in 
1917-18 less than three weeks after their 
keels were laid. 

While such speed-up measures would 
help, a program of physical expansion of 
shipyards is also needed to take care of 
the proposed increase in the fighting fleet, 
according to Rear Admiral Samuel M. 
Robinson, Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 
He told the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee last week that such a program, 
divided between navy and private yards, 
would probably cost $150,000,000 and that 
the Administration expected to assume 
part of the cost of private plant expan- 
sion through (1) building ways at com- 
pany yards which would be government 
property and (2) advancing funds for ad- 
ditional facilities under a special amortiza- 
tion plan by which the private firms would 
retain ownership of the new equipment. 

The classic example of expanding ship- 
yard operations, of course, is the United 
States’ accomplishment in the World War 
when, from a small, poorly equipped phy- 
sical plant, capacity was built up by 1919 
to more than 4,000,000 tons annually. By 
partially exempting shipyard workers from 
the draft, employment in this field was 
multiplied eightfold to some 350,000 per- 
sons at the time of the Armistice (the pres- 
ent figure is around 50,000 private and 30,- 
000 navy yard workers exclusive of 95,000 
engaged in ship repair and ordnance pro- 
duction). At the peak of wartime opera- 
tions, merchant ships were being delivered 
at the rate of 150 a month, while 83 de- 
stroyers, plus several submarines and other 
small combat ships, came off the ways in 
the first nine months of 1918 alone. 


Significance 


A comparison of the contemplated pro- 
gram with what was done in the war shows 
the need of adopting much more heroic 
measures in the way of expansion plans and 
labor policies than are being considered. 
Such a program cannot be accomplished 
under a 40-hour week nor can it be car- 
ried through without large-scale mobiliza- 
tion of skilled labor—unless it is to be 
drawn out over even a longer period than 
seven years, thus forfeiting much of its 
immediate defense value. 

Of course, naval expansion requires a 
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drain on many industries other than ship- 
building, since less than half the cost of 
a vessel is expended within the shipyard 
proper. The remainder goes largely for 
materials and equipment, especially steel, 
lumber, turbines, pumps, armament, elec- 
trical apparatus, etc. 





Looking Up 
Continental Subsidiary Backs 
Plane Motors With Stock Sale 


Ever since 1902, Continental Motors 
Corp. and its predecessors have made in- 
ternal combustion engines. By the early 
1920s the firm was building engines for 
80 per cent of all automobile companies, 
including the makers of such famous cars 
as Jordan, Moon, Peerless, Hudson, Over- 
land, Auburn, Durant, and Locomobile. 
Gradually, however, many of its automo- 
tive customers went out of business, while 
others began to produce their own motors. 

To replace vanishing automobile busi- 
ness, Continental turned to other fields, 
and today its Red Seal engines provide 
power for farm tractors and combines, 
lighting plants, oil field and mining ma- 
chinery, trucks, buses, and boats. The 38- 
year-old company is also one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of engines for light air- 
craft (in 1938 it sold 79 per cent of all 
aircraft engines under 75 horsepower li- 
censed in the United States). In connec- 
tion with their aviation research, Con- 
tinental engineers developed a “high out- 
put” (more than 500 horsepower) airplane 
engine of the horizontal opposed type, 
liquid-cooled, and capable of being placed 
in the wings of airplanes. 

In May the company formed a subsid- 
iary, Continental Aviation & Engineering 
Corp., to manufacture these “high output” 
motors, indicating the hope that it had 
found a new medium that would some day 
provide a volume comparable to its former 
automobile business. Last week, the new- 
ly formed firm offered 260,000 shares of 
its common stock to the public at $3.25 a 
share through Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. in 
order to obtain funds for operating ex- 
penses. Should the new-type engines find 
a ready market, the financial position of 
the parent company would be greatly 
strengthened, since even after the public 
offering it will own more than 50 per cent 
of the subsidiary’s outstanding common 
stock. 

The head of Continental Motors is Clar- 
ence Reese, 39-year-old native of Indiana, 
who joined the firm as purchasing agent 
in 1931 and advanced to the presidency 
last year. Under his direction the com- 
pany has increased its manufacturing effi- 
ciency and reduced overhead expenses by 
concentrating production in its Muskegon, 
Mich., factory and putting its Detroit 
plant up for sale. 


The New York Telephone Co.’s telemobile 


Phones on Wheels 


At points where large crowds gather only 
occasionally, telephone companies have al- 
ways been hard put to furnish adequate 
facilities at peak periods. A new approach 
to this problem was worked out in New 
York last week at the Louis-Godoy fight. 
Before the crowd gathered at the Yankee 
Stadium, a specially built motor coach 
containing five soundproof telephone 
booths was parked nearby and cut into 
the phone cable system. This took care of 
much of the overflow from the stadium’s 
regular facilities, which were taxed to ca- 
pacity by newspaper calls, fight fans phon- 
ing friends the results, and the like. Such 
buses can be used wherever extra facilities 
are needed if overhead or underground 
phone cables are in the vicinity. 





Uncle Sam, Trustee 


Although American banks in cooperation 
with the Treasury have carefully super- 
vised the release of funds to Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland following 
their absorption by Germany, no drastic 
steps to keep European treasure held here 
from falling into Nazi hands were taken 
until the Scandinavian invasion. At that 
time, President Roosevelt, acting under 
the amended Trading With the Enemy Act 
of 1917, “froze” the assets of the Nor- 
wegian and Danish Governments and na- 
tionals by ordering that their gold, bank 
balances, and securities could not be ex- 
ported or transferred without permission of 
the Treasury. This protection against 
seizure and “involuntary” withdrawal of 
funds has since been extended to the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and France, 
with the result that the Treasury now is in 
effect trustee for more than $3,000,000,000 
of European assets—representing in the 
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case of some refugees their only remaining 
possessions. 

Following a freezing order, the Treas. 
ury issues general licenses that permit the 
clearing of transactions either originated 
before the invasion or obviously involving 
no risk (like payments to Dutch branch 
banks in South America). All other trans- 
actions, however, must be individually |- 
censed by the Treasury. So far about 18- 
000 applications from Wall Street banks 
have been received (and in most cases 
approved) at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, where a greatly expanded 
licensing department, often working night 
and day, scrutinizes claims and forwards 
them to the Treasury. 

This week an acid test for the freezing 
policy threatened following France’s ac- 
ceptance of the German-Italian armistice 
terms. Questions arose as to (1) whether 
the Treasury would refuse to license the 
withdrawal of funds by the Pétain gov- 
ernment, (2) whether the liner Normandie 
—tied up at New York—could be “frov- 
en,” (3) whether we could absorb French 
assets here by foreclosing the $4,100,000- 
000 French war debt, and (4) what action 
might Hitler and Pétain take toward the 
$146,000,000 American plant investments 
in France if we withheld French dollar assets. 





Labor Notes 


Brinces: On the West Coast, warehouse 
employes are under the jurisdiction of 
Harry Bridges’ International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO). 
Similar workers on the East Coast, hov- 
ever, belong to another CIO union, the 
United Retail and Wholesale Employes of 
America, headed by Samuel Wolchok. This 
spring, Bridges, who is threatened with de- 
portation by Congressional action (News 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Have you rEAp your life insurance 
policies carefully—recently? 


If not, we urge you to do so, before 
another day goes by. Examine each pol- 
icy you own and, when you come to the 
part about method of final settlement, 
ask yourself this important question: 


“Have I chosen the method of payment, 
available under my policy, which will be best 
suited to my own needs and those of my 
family?” 

Most Ordinary policies, as you know, 
offer a choice of several methods of pay- 
ment. In the first place, the amount due 
may be paid to your beneficiary in one 
lump sum. You may prefer, however, to 
select one of the other methods, com- 
monly knownmas “optional modes of set- 
tlement.” 


These options or choices can be di- 
vided into three types: 


Type 1. Interest Payments. The life in- 
surance company retains the amount due 
under your policy and pays interest on 
this sum either for a number of years 
agreed upon, or for as long as the person 
to whom it is payable may live. At the 
end of this period, the principal itself is 
payable in one sum, to whomever has 
been named to receive it. 


Type 2. Instalment Payments. The 
company pays from the amount due un- 
der your policy, and the interest earnings 
thereon, stated sums in equal instal- 


ments for a specified number of years 
agreed upon. At the end of the instal- 
ment period, the principal will have 
been used up. Most policies contain a ta- 
ble showing the amount of instalments 
payable over various periods of time. 


Type 3. Life Annuity Income. The 
company retains the amount due under 
your policy, and pays a life income to 
your beneficiary. 

There are several forms of life annuity 
income settlement. Some of them pro- 
vide for additional payments if the per- 
son receiving life income dies before such 
payments total a certain amount, or be- 
fore they have been received for a certain 
length of time. The amount of income is 
determined by several factors, including 
the age of the beneficiary at the time 
payments begin, and the form of settle- 
ment which is selected. 

In your policy, if it is not a very old 
one, you will probably find tables illus- 
trating the benefits obtainable under one 
or more of the life annuity income meth- 
ods of settlement. 


The entire amount due under your pol- 
icy need not be placed under any one 
option. Part of the amount due can be 
paid in a lump sum, and the balance left 
with the company under one or more of 
the options. The income is payable, at 
your selection, either annually, semi-an- 
nually, quarterly, or monthly, provided 


only that each payment is at least $10. 

The use of “optional modes of settle- 
ment” is not restricted to payments to 
your beneficiary. Under certain condi- 
tions, they may also be applied to pay- 
ments which may become due to your- 
self in accordance with the provisions of 
your policy and in final settlement thereof. 

Your Metropolitan agent will gladly 
help and advise you in determining which 
of the methods available under most 
Metropolitan Ordinary life insurance 
policies seem best suited to your needs 
and to those of your beneficiaries. 





COPYRIGHT 1940 — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
This is Number 27 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. In 
Canada the privileges outlined in this advertise- 
ment must be exercised in conformity with the 
laws concerning the rights of beneficiaries in the 
various Provinces. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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Frederick H. Ecker, 1 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y¥. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. 
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@ Only 10 days direct to Yokohama. 
Or take 3 more days via Hawaii. 
Frequent sailings by record-holding 
Empress liners from Vancouver and 
Hawaii to Japan, China and the 
Philippines. Connect from California 
at Honolulu. Approved for United _ 
States citizens. See your travel agent or 
the nearest Canadian Pacific office. 
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K eep your current issues 
of Newsweek for a perma- 
nent history of the war. Con- 
veniently bound, they make a 
valuable reference for look- 
ing up important past events. 


A sturdily-made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Separate indices 
are 75¢ each. Orders may be 
sent directly to 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





I is generally believed among 
analysts that should England be de- 
feated in the near future it would cause 
a substantial business readjustment in 
this country. Aside from this possibili- 
ty, however, it is clear that our busi- 
ness trend will continue to move up 
through the second half of the year, 
quite probably reaching a new all-time 
high within the next six months. It is 
not too early, therefore, to look at the 
probable trend of prices—not just the 
prices of a few major commodities, but 
all prices, or, that is, the cost of living. 

In the last war neither business nor 
prices showed any sharp upswing in this 
country until about the time that we en- 
tered the conflict. This was because it 
was not until 1916 that foreign war orders 
began to come to us in huge volume 
and we started on our own prepared- 
ness program. This time the situation 
obviously is just the opposite. France 
and England already have placed more 
than $1,500,000,000 of orders here, and 
we are driving forward on one of the 
greatest peacetime military programs 
the world has ever seen. Why, then, if 
the cost of living between 1916 and 
1920 increased more than two and a 
half times, shouldn’t there be an equal- 
ly great increase now? Why, in fact, 
shouldn’t the increase be even greater? 

In 1916 we only had a couple of bil- 
lions of gold, and our banks had little 
or no unused lending power. Today we 
have some $20,000,000,000 of gold and 
our banks could increase their loans and 
investments by $30,000,000,000 or more 
without rediscounting a dollar with the 
Federal Reserve System. In these cir- 
cumstances is there anything to keep 
us from having runaway prices? 


The answer to this question is not 
simple. It involves two elements. One 
of these is purely economic. That’s easy. 
The other is psychological. And that is 
anything but easy. 

First consider the economic problem. 
At present industrial production in this 
country, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board index, is running about 
112. That means 112 per cent of the 
average for 1923-25. But this index, 
it is important to note, is not adjusted 
for the growth of population. If allow- 
ance is made for this and other Jong- 


Rising Business and Prices 


by RALPH ROBEY 








term factors, it is estimated by those 
who study such problems, the index 
today would have to be between 135 
and 140 to be equal in terms of pros- 
perity to the 100 of 1923-25. 

The first point to bear in mind, thus, 
is that today we still are some 25 points 
below “normal” prosperity. But that’s 
not all. To have the economic conii- 
tions necessary for a general price rise 
the demand for commodities must be so 
great that it cannot be met even with 
full utilization of the productive pow- 
ers of the nation. In other words, to 
have a skyrocketing of prices it would 
not be sufficient for production in terms 
of the Reserve Board index to go mere- 
ly to 135-140. The demand would have 
to be such as to carry it well beyond 
that, say, at a minimum, to 150-10, 
Even the most optimistic see no pos- 
sibility of any such level of production 
as that. They think in terms of 130 to 
140. 


Economically, therefore, it is evi- 
dent that there is no reason whatever 
to anticipate a sharp run-up of the gen- 
eral price level within such of the fu- 
ture as can be predicted with any as- 
surance at present. Now what of the 
psychological factors? 

On this side the essential point is 
that prices may rise either because of 
a marked improvement in confidence in 
the outlook, or conversely, because of 
fear—fear as to the value of the cur- 
rency. The latter evidently is not some- 
thing which needs to be seriously con- 
sidered now. There is no reason to he- 
lieve that we will have any more ma- 
nipulation of our currency by the Ad- 
ministration. Further, the development 
of a fear inflation does not come over- 
night. It is a long-time process. 

The improvement of confidence is 
another matter. Such an improvement 
might grow out of the current rising 
trend of business, or it might come 
from a change in the poktical scene. 
This possibility, therefore, cannot be 
completely ruled out. Because of it 
we may get a major rise in the general 
price level. As yet, however, there is 
no sign of confidence carrying to any 
such level. In consequence, there is no 
basis at present for fearing runaway 
prices. 
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(Continued from page 50) 

week, June 24), asked the CIO for juris- 
diction over all warehouse workers East 
and West. This was opposed by Wolchok, 
and at the last meeting of the CIO execu- 
tive board the disputing unions. were told 
to settle the difference between themselves. 
Nevertheless, last week, at a meeting of 
union leaders in New York, Bridges out- 
jined plans for going ahead with an organ- 
zation campaign among East Coast ware- 
housemen not yet approached by the Wol- 
chok group. Indicating his union would 
fight to the finish against such encroach- 
ments, Wolchok left for CIO headquarters 
in Washington to register a new protest. 


Workers ALLiANce: Outsiders have fre- 
quently charged that the Workers Alli- 
ance, independent reliefers’ union, is domi- 
nated by the Communist party. Similar 
charges came from within the organization 
last week when David Lasser, its presi- 
dent since 1935, resigned because “domina- 
tion and control of the organization by a 
political group” had destroyed its effec- 
tiveness. A former Hoover Republican 
tuned Norman Thomas Socialist, Lasser 
charged this “political domination” had 
driven away many thousands of unem- 
ployed who did not wish to be under the 
thumb of any political group. 





ings for Women 


Almost every European country gives 
its women fliers a place in its national de- 
fense program.* In Britain, about 11,000 
members of the Women’s Auxiliary Air 
orce are holding down jobs ranging from 
ooking and handing tools to mechanics at 
irplane service bases to ferrying planes 
from the factories and flying medical sup- 
plies behind the lines. Russia and Turkey 
0 a step farther by training their girls to 
fy combat planes. 

So far in America’s national defense 
plan, no place has been assigned the na- 
ion’s 1,096 licensed women pilots despite 
he demands of air women’s organizations 
such as the Ninety Niners (so called be- 
ause the organization had 99 charter 
members) that women be given a chance 
0 take over noncombatant flying in event 
bf war. For that reason, it appears unlike- 
y that the proportion of women being 
rained under government-subsidized pi- 
t-training programs will be increased over 
he present 10 per cent. 

Nevertheless, the flying girls believe 
hey will eventually be given a chance to 
ly for their country. In preparation for 
hat day, a new organization, Women Fly- 
ts of America, started functioning last 
eek. This group, headed by Mrs. Opal 
Aunz, once a leading racing pilot, will en- 
st girls wishing to learn to fly, put them 





‘The outstanding exception is Germany, 
te leaders believe woman’s place is in the 
me and the factory. 











Aesop's Crow 


Tue delicate bypo- 
dermic needles used 
by the medical and 
dental professions 
are usually made of 
high-grade steel in 
the form of cold- 
drawn seamless 
tubes—a highly spe- 
cialized form of 
pipe. 


Tue production of 
a single ton of fin- 
ished steel in Beth- 
lebem’s Maryland 
Plant at Sparrows 
Point requires the 
use of 30,450 gallons 
of water. In a day’s 
time this plant uses 
as much water as 
the whole city of 
Boston uses in the 
same period. 


Wuen William 
Murdock was ready 
to use coal gas for 
illuminating Lon- 
don in 1815, be col- 
lected old musket 
barrels for making 
the first wrought 
iron or steel pipe 
on record. 


Lowa before Aesop 
recorded the feats of a 
water-works engineer 
in the guise of a crow who raised water to beak level by 
dropping one pebble after another into a vase, man was 
preoccupied with water-supply. Bringing water that’s 
clear and fresh from the hills has always been synonymous 
with a mode of living that is concerned with more than 
the mere struggle to survive 

The mysterious Minoan culture of Crete was plenti- 
fully supplied with fresh water and with surprisingly 
efficient and modern plumbing. Nebuchadnezzar piped 
water to his fabulous Hanging Gardens. The Pharaohs 
set aside special days to give thanks to the sluggish Nile 
when it overflowed its banks and flooded the tortuous 
system of irrigation canals that made Egypt the granary 
of the ancient world. 

And the Romans, who brought creature comforts to 
a peak never before achieved and only recently sur- 
passed, were more devoted to water than almost any 
other people. At the height of the Empire’s glory, 
every city had its quota of baths, of public fountains, of 
reservoirs that were used not only to maintain the water 
supply of the town but to flood the amphitheatres for 
mock naval battles. 

But after the barbarian hordes swept down from the 
East and North, water in abundance lost its importance. 
The great aqueducts that straddled the valleys and 
plains of France, of Italy, of Greece and Asia Minor 
fell into disrepair. Their carefully squared stones were 
used for forts. And water, brackish and plague-ridden, 
was hauled out of shallow wells and toted through the 
streets by vendors. 

That’s a state of affairs almost inconceivable to us. 
The idea of not being able to turn a faucet and have all 
the water we want is almost as startling as not being able 
to get into our car and drive off where and when we 
please, which leads us to remark that here again we owe 
a debt to steel. 

The economy of modern steel production has done 
much to make it possible for every citizen to have all 
the water he wants, and more. Today, an average seven- 
room house requires for all services the equivalent of 
approximately 1600 feet of 1-inch pipe, a large skyscraper 
several hundred miles. And the demand is a steadily in- 
creasing one. 

To keep _— with it and to anticipate future con- 
sumption, Bethlehem Steel Company has _ recently 
adopted a new method of manufacturing pipe from 
¥Y, inch to 3 inches in diameter—the continuous weld 
process that minimizes the possibility of leaks and weak 
spots. The production of Bethlehem Continuous Weld 
pipe is indicative of this Company’s endeavors to make 
ife even more worth living wherever possible—in this 
case by easing the dropping of pebbles into vases so that 
men and crows may drink and splash their fill. 
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through ground school, and furnish flight 
training on a club plan. The first students 
started through the mill in New York last 
week, while preparations were being made 
to organize units elsewhere. 


Significance 


Even though the government should de- 
cide, like “Germany, that women fliers are 
not needed for national defense purposes— 
hardly a likely eventuality—the type of 








When the sun beats 
down, enjoy cool 
drinks made with 
this, famous rum! 






National Distillers Products Corporation, N.Y. | 





training offered by the Women Flyers of 
America is valuable to aviation. Such 
training, whether of male or female stu- 
dents, is building up a market for airplanes, 
particularly flivver planes, which may help 
ease the aviation industry’s tumble when 
the defense effort ends. 
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| Week in Aviation 

Enoaines: The United States makes the 
| finest air-cooled airplane engines in the 
world, but in developing this type of motor 
we have lagged behind European coun- 
tries in the perfection of liquid-cooled pow- 
er plants. To offset this, Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. has been 
dickering for the right to make the best of 
the European liquid-cooled motors in the 
United States. A month ago, Britain grant- 
ed us permission to make her famous Rolls- 
Royce “Merlin” engines. Last week, France 
released to us for unrestricted manufacture 
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her finest airplane engine, the Hispano- 
Suiza. Following through on these releases, 
William S. Knudsen negotiated with the 
Ford Motor Co. to build 10,000 Rolls- 
Royce engines (which Ford engineers have 

| been studying), 60 per cent of them for 
Britain. Other engine developments: Can- 
ada ordered 2,000 engines of training-plane 
size from the Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., 
and the United States Navy placed a 
$5,489,308 order for Ranger in-line, air- 
cooled jobs. 


Armor: A long time ago, engineers dis- 
| covered that rubber resists hard knocks 
better than steel when used for lining coal 
chutes and the like. This property of rub- 
ber has permitted the United States Rub- 
ber Co. to perfect a new type of armor 
plate for airplanes which is about 20 per 
cent lighter than steel, with similar bullet 
resistance. The new armor is a combina- 
tion of rubber and steel—the exact nature 
‘is a military secret—which can be pro- 
duced in large quantities. 





Week in Business 


PerRsONNEL: President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed James Forrestal of Dillon, Read 
& Co. as an administrative Presidential 
assistant to expedite the national defense 
program ... Among the appointments by 
the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion to the staff of Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr. was Dr. Robert E. Wilson, president 
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Robert L. Clause of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


of Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Co. and American Oil Co., to coordinate 
the petroleum industry for national de- 
fense ... The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
created the position of executive vice presi- 
dent for Robert L. Clause, who joined the 
company as a draftsman in 1914. 


Business AND Derense: Broadcasting 
over the NBC Red network, H. W. Pren- 
tis Jr., president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, outlined the NAM’s 
contention (NEWswEeEk, June 10) that 
preparedness was industry’s job and that 
the removal of barriers to maximum pro- 
duction and cooperation between business, 
labor, and government were essential to 
speedy rearmament. The NAM defense 
statement was also featured in advertise- 
ments in Washington newspapers on Sun- 
day of this week . .. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States set up a nation- 
al policy committee to deal with the broad- 
est phases of national security, including 
economic stability. James S. Kemper, pres- 
ident of the chamber, named W. Gibson 
Carey Jr., president of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., chairman of the new 
group. 


Grocers: The chief backers of the 
Patman Bill to impose punitive taxes on 
chain stores are America’s independent 
grocers. This was one of the principal 
topics discussed last week at the 45rd 
annual convention of the independents’ 
trade association, the National Association 
of Retail Grocers. But in the midst of the 
meeting, the House Ways and Means sub- 
committee at Washington voted to reject 
the Patman legislation, killing it for this 
session. Undaunted, the independents said 
they would continue their fight and called 
for increased appropriations for the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of 
Justice to finance an investigation of cor- 
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porate chain practices throughout the 
country. 


Sarety: The gold medal for the best 
1939 safety record among railroads opera- 
ting 10,000,000 or more locomotive-miles 
a year went to the South Central District 
of the Union Pacific at the twentieth an- 
nual presentation of the E. H. Harriman 
Memorial Medals Awards held under the 
auspices of the American Museum of 
Safety. The U.P. had the most favorable 
rating ever established by a gold-medal 
winner. The silver medal for roads opera- 
ting 1,000,000 to 10,000,000 locomotive- 
miles was won by the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad. A certi- 
ficate for its outstanding passenger safety 
record throughout the sixteen years ended 
last December was awarded to the New 
York Central. 


SeasoarRD: Before the Wright brothers 
made the first airplane flight, the name 
Seaboard Air Line belonged to a railroad. 
Since the advent of commercial aviation, 
the Seaboard has frequently been mis- 
taken for an aviation company. But the 
listing of the Seaboard’s name among the 
aviation companies may not be a mistake 
for long, because last week the railroad 
made application to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority for permission to operate planes 
between Boston and Miami, stopping at 


= intermediate points. 


War Basy: Quicksilver (or mercury) 
is an important war material because of 
its use in explosives and drugs. Because 
of the new demand and the increasing 
difficulty of tapping important supply 
sources in Italy and Spain, production of 
domestic mines (largely West Coast) has 
doubled in the past nine months, prices 
soaring from a 1939 low of less than $80 
a flask (76 pounds) to more than $220. 
Reflecting this increased activity, W. H. 
Newbold’s Son & Co., Philadelphia bank- 
ing house, two. months ago registered a 
$500,000 new stock issue to finance a 
lease of the country’s oldest quicksilver 
mine—the New Almaden, near Santa 
Clara, Calif. And last week the New Idria 
Quicksilver Mining Co. of San Benito 
County, Calif., was sold to Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., New York bankers acting for 
private interests. 


Trenps: The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reported that the cost of 
living rose 1/10 of 1 per cent in May to 
86 (1923=100), the highest level since 
July 1938 .. . Freight carloadings during 
the week ended June 15 totaled 712,445 
cars, an increase of 1.4 per cent over the 
preceding week and 12.4 per cent above 
the corresponding week last year . 
Retail furniture sales in May were 15 per 
cent above the sales in April and 9 per cent 
higher than May 1939 . . . Department- 
store sales during the week ended June 15 
were 9 per cent higher than during the 
corresponding week last year. 














“Won't you join us? The St. ‘Regis has 


300 air-conditioned rooms!” 


St. Regis bedrooms and living rooms, as 
well as all its public rooms, are scientif- 
ically cooled and de-humidified by a central 


air-conditioning plant. 


In these cool and spacious rooms you may 
live comfortably and sleep restfully, undis- 
turbed by either outside heat or noise. But 
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LIES CLOSE AT HAND BY SEA OR BY AIR 


On these peaceful coral isles, decked 
with semi-tropic flowers, life is as 
varied as in a pleasant dream... . 
Quiet roads, devoid of motor traffic, 
where you may bicycle past hedge- 
rows of hibiscus and oleander. . . . 
Superb golf courses bordered by fra- 
grant cedar. ... Rose-tinted beaches 
and cerulean surf. . . . Moonlit ter- 
races for dancing al fresco. 

Bermuda lies in the United States 
unrestricted travel area. 


© The United States Lines offers: 
Weekly sailings throughout the year 
by the popular S.S. President Roosevelt. 
Arrangements have been made with 
the Pan American Airways System 
whereby you may travel one way by 
sea and one way by air. 


© The Grace Line offers: Weekly 
sailings by splendid ships of the 
famous “‘Santa”’ cruise fleet. 


© Pan American Airways offers: Two 
round-trip flights per week by new 
transatlantic clipper ships. 

No passports or visas are needed in 
Bermuda by United States citizens or 
British subjects from the U. S. A., 
Canada, and Newfoundland. Favour- 
able exchange rates and low customs 
duties make shopping advantageous. 


See your travel agent. He will be glad 
to help with plans, reservations, and 
tickets, and his services cost you noth- 
ing. For booklet: See him, or The 
Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
go Rockefeller Plaza, New York. In 
Canada, Victory Building, Toronto. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Good Neighbors, Inc. 


a week brought the most mo- 
mentous shift in our foreign-trade policy 
that has taken place during the past one 
hundred years. The President proposed a 
system of controlled foreign trade for all 
the Americas—a subsidized system for 
“joint marketing of the important stable 
exports” of the Western Hemisphere. Its 
purpose is to meet the threat of totalitarian 
penetration of Latin America. 

Neither the threat nor the proposed 
method of countering it is new. Six years 
ago, when Hitler and Schacht were just 
beginning to show how they intended to 
play the foreign-trade game, George Peek 
and others, including myself, implored the 
Administration to take notice. 

Reciprocal-trade treaties plus continued 
application of the unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation principle, we said, would not 
appreciably increase our foreign trade. Nor 
would they meet what Secretary Hull con- 
ceived to be emergency situations in for- 
eign trade—such situations as the growth 
of quotas, exchange manipulation, barter 
and the like. For these situations, we said, 
were not mere panic expedients but the 
emergence of a new and probably longtime 
arrangement of world trade. They were the 
indications of a new system of selective 
foreign trade on the basis of mutual ad- 
vantage. They were the final warning that 
the old theories about tariffs no longer had 
any relation to the hard facts about pro- 
tecting and extending our markets. 


Fer this, we were roundly de- 
nounced. People were made to believe that 
we did not favor foreign trade at all. In 
vain did we protest that, on the contrary, 
we favored more foreign trade than we 
felt the reciprocal treaties would provide. 
We were called “nationalists,” “autarch- 
ists” and worse. The President put his 
faith in the reciprocal-treaty method and, 
as recently as this spring, told the coun- 
try that it was succeeding. 

Last week’s proposal is notice to the coun- 
try and the world that it has not succeed- 
ed and is not succeeding. And despite the 
face-saving statement that the new plan 
“is not intended to replace the program of 
reciprocal-trade agreements,” it is the for- 
mal abandonment of the theory on which 
those agreements rest. 

Those who support the new plan point 
out that it is quite possible that Germany 
will make, of a large part of Europe, a 
union which is something more than a 
customs union and something less than a 


political federation of states. It may be that 
if such a union is created, a tariff wall will 
be built around the whole edifice. All trade 
with Europe will have to pass through a 
government-managed trade agency which 
will be capable of carrying on a relentless 
trade war in all parts of the world. It is be- 
lieved that the Germans plan a world 
roughly divided into four trade areas— 
Europe, with four hundred million in- 
habitants; Japan and China, with an equal 
number; Soviet Russia, with about half 
that; and the United States and Canada, 
with approximately one hundred and fifty 
million. The rest of the world will be terri- 
tory open to penetration by these great 
economic units. 


Pensteation means the fostering not 
of trade but of actual economic dependence 
in the area which is penetrated. It means 
the exploitation of an area to make it de- 
pendent upon exports to the exploiting na- 
tion. It is usually followed by military and 
political domination. For reasons of de- 
fense, if for no others, we cannot afford 
to have Latin America fall under the in- 
fluence of any other imperial trading na- 
tion or group of nations. So stark reality 
has at last compelled us to throw overboard 
the pretense that the old tariff doctrines 
have not been shot to pieces by quotas, by 
exchange controls, by special exclusive 
agreements and by the plain intent of all 
world powers to stake out trading areas 
whose parts are complementary and whose 
net importing and exporting capacities 
alone are to be used in world markets. 

The Administration now proposes to set 
up an inter-American trading corporation. 
This corporation would control the foreign 
sales and, presumably, the foreign pur- 
chases of all the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. Specifically, this would not 
involve, at the beginning, more than the 
sale of some sixteen or eighteen important 
commodities which constitute the bulk of 
Latin and North American exports. There 
might be cartels or sub-cartels for these 
commodities in individual states. The 
chances are that the United States will pro- 
vide the capital, although the hope is ex- 
pressed that the burden will be shared by 
some of the richer Latin-American coun- 
tries. In any case, we would probably 
stand to lose some hundreds of millions a 
year in this enterprise. The cost of estab- 
lishing such a monopoly to control all com- 
merce ‘between the Western Hemisphere 
nations and the rest of the world would 
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frankly be charged to defense. But there js 
the hope that we will actually build up 
great and reasonably permanent markets 
in Latin America and also develop there 
the production of strategic materials which 
we are now compelled to get from remote 
corners of the world. 


"Thaw are the gravest dangers in 
such a plan. It might easily stimulate the 
production of products for which there js 
already a limited and dwindling market— 
just as the agricultural program has stim- 
ulated the production of certain crops with- 
in the United States. More than depend- 
ence upon cooperation by the various coun- 
tries to enforce quotas and prevent “boot- 
legging” might be required. And this would 
bring us face to face with staggering po- 
litical decisions. 

More, it should be noted that such a 
plan, if set up under this Administration, 
would doubtless be executed by individuals 
who believe that American business enter- 
prise is stagnant; that, if left to itself, 
private business would break down all the 
bars protecting labor and consumers from 
exploitation. Administered by them, this 
plan might not only be a measure of state 
capitalism in foreign affairs but a means 
of fastening the shackles of state socialism 
upon business generally. There has been no 
indication, as yet, that the projected 
“economic cooperation among the Amer- 
ican republics” is to have any counterpart 
in cooperation between businessmen, labor 
representatives and government officials at 
Washington in devising and executing the 
plan. Without it, without a change in the 
attitude of government toward business, 
without practical experience and _ tested 
judgment guiding any such belated applica- 
tion of “enlightened self-interest,” it is apt 
to prove one of the most perilous ventures 
on which this nation has ever embarked. 

In advancing this proposal the New Deal 
has accurately described the economic 
problem that will face the United States 
in the years ahead. In the face of vast 
imperial trading organizations, we cannot 
remain, in this hemisphere, a mere con- 
geries of states, some dependent, some in- 
dependent, some complementary, some 
competitive. We must, by all means, look 
to our economic defenses. But let us not 
overlook the risks we face. And, above all, 
let us not fail to consider the records and 
the objectives of the men in whose hands 
the conduct of the vast new enterprise 
would rest. 
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We never saw a flying automobile 


The following story is purely fictitious. We tell it in all its 
improbability because it illustrates why we say picture 
language is easier to understand than ordinary language. 

Let’s suppose that down the street from you lives a 
would-be inventor: a dabbler in bolts and screws, an 
amateur Edison. 

You never give him a thought until you hear the big 
news, Over the back fences comes word of wonders 
wrought. The tinkerer has hung wings on his car, and 
believe it or not, the car flies. 

You rush across lots. You shake his hand. You con- 
gratulate his wife. You kiss the children. You admire 
the chair where he sat when the idea was conceived. 
You look over the workbench. You see the set of wings 
which didn’t work. You admire the set of wings which 
do work. You help him put them on. You gasp as he 
roars across the lawn and rattles skyward. 

You obtain in sequence a series of impressions: fam- 
ily, chair, workbench, wings, flight. In effect, you see a 


series of pictures which are related and in proper order. 

And as you see each picture, you listen to your neigh- 
bor talk. He tells you about the birth of the idea, how he 
jumped out of the chair spilling ashes from his pipe. 
How he rushed from house to workbench. 

He fills in with words the details you cannot see, the 
background, the revealing human trivia. As a result, 
everything you can see gains new meaning. You “see” 
and you “understand.” 

Now that is exactly what we do when we tell a story 
in picture language. We combine pictures and words in 
sequence. The main outline of the story you get in 
a glance, in pictures. The background, the interpreta- 
tion, you get in words, 

Words alone or pictures alone cannot tell a story so 
vivid, or so easily understood. You must have both. 

Picture language explains why every member of the 
family reads and enjoys LOOK, why page-by-page LOOK 
is better read than traditional magazines. 


Pepe ete oe 








Nag Keay, 


ie a 4 











“The lesson 


I never forgot” 











an ONF OF THE THINGS I remember 


best about my grandfather is a bit of phil- 





osophy he was fond of repeating... 


“There are fine things and common things, 
he used to sav. One man chooses the com- 
mon. and eets the fleetine satisfaction of 


having paid a small price. 


Another chooses the fine. and pavs a little 
more—vet he gets the better bargain. For his 
is the lasting satisfaction of having paid so 


little more to get so much more.” 





This is a philosopliy we have often voiced 
—that while Four Roses mav cost a little 
more. we believe you will find it) worth 


mfinitely more. 


ES 
4.5 
- 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The 
straight whiskies m Four Rose SN are f Years Or More old. 


Frankfort Distilleries, Ine., Louisville & Baltimore. 








